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Tue family of Heber is of ancient standing 
in Yorkshire, branches of which have, at 
different periods, been transplanted into 
Shropshire, Cheshire,and Essex. The Rev. 
Reginald Heber, master of arts of Brazen- 
nose College, Oxford, on becoming rector 
of Malpas, in Cheshire, married the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Allanson, of the county of York, 
by whom he had two sons, Richard, who 
was for some time one of the representa- 
tives of the university of Oxford, and 
Reginald, the subject of the present memoir. 
As a proof of the excellence of the elder 
Mr. Heber’s character, we may adduce the 
following trait of his disinterestedness. 
When he went to settle on his living, he 
was given to understand that Mrs. Smith, 
the relict of the learned dean of Chester, 
considered herself as his relative, and that, 
therefore, as she was very rich, her ac- 
quaintance would be worth cultivating. The 
good man took no notice of the hint, but 
being perfectly at his ease in worldly cir- 
cumstances, left his distant cousin to dis- 
of her property elsewhere. 

Penis nd ‘osia who, with his name, 
inherited his liberal disposition, was born 
at Malpas, April 21,1783. The rudiments 
of his education he received under the 
parental roof, from whence he was removed 
at an early age, to the grammar school of 
Whitchurch, in Shropshire, and next, to a 
private seminary near the metropolis, kept 
by Dr. Bristowe. At the age of sixteen, he 
was entered a student of Brazennose Col- 
lege, and the year following gained the 
chancellor’s prize for his “Carmen Secu- 
lare,” an elegant Latin poem on the com- 
mencement of the new century. In 1803 
he distinguished himself by his exquisite 
English poem, entituled, “ Palestine,” which 
obtained the gold medal, and was recited 
with great applause in the theatre. On 
that occasion the venerable father of the 
_young poet was present, and the effect upon 
his nerves was such, that he died shortly 
afterwards. 

To relieve his mind under this loss, 
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Mr. Heber accepted an offer to accompany 
Mr. Thornton in a tour through Germany, 
Russia, and the Crimea. Of the value of 
his journal some idea may be formed, from 
several passages which the late Dr. Clarke 
was permitted to extract for the illustra- 
tion of his travels. 

While abroad, Mr. Heber was unani- 
mously chosen fellow of All Souls’ College ; 
and upon his return, he gained another 
academical prize for an essay in prose, on 
* The Sense of Honour.” Soon after this, 
Mr. Heber relinquished his fellowship, on 
being presented to the family rectory of 
Hodnet, in Shropshire, and marrying the 
daughter of Dr. Shipley, dean of St. Asaph. 

In 1808 he took the degree of master of 
arts as a Grand Compounder, and the next 
year appeared his poem, entituled, “ Europe, 
or Lines ‘on the present War,” a piece 
which, though not professedly a satire, ex- 
hibits in some parts much of the Juvena- 
lian character on the vices and follies of 
the age. About the same time came out a 
quarto edition of the “ Palestine; with a 
Fragment on the Passage of the Red Sea ;” 
written in the highest style of descriptive 
poetry. Four years afterwards, the author 

rinted a small volume of “ Original 

‘oems and Translations,” which, for vigour 
of conception, beauty of imagery, and har- 
mony of versification, may vie with some of 
the finest productions in our language. 

In 1815, Mr. Heber preached the Bamp- 
ton Lecture before the university of Oxford, 
on which occasion he took for his subject, 
“The Personality and Office of the Chris. 
tian Comforter.” The course was well at- 
tended, and the preacher gained great credi 
by the manner in which he discharged 
important duty. Yet, when the discourses, 
pursuaat to the will of the founder of the 
lecture, appeared from the press, some of 
the positions advanced therem were called 
in mew by the editor of the British Cri- 
tic, in such a manner, that uthor, th 
little disposed to meee felt hives 
under the necessity of replying to the ano- 
nymous reviewer, in “A Letter addressed 
to the Head of a College.” The next pub- 
lication of Mr. Heber was an admirable 
sermon;preached by him in the cathedral 
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of Chester, and printed at the desire of Dr. 
Law, then bishop of that diocese, and“‘now 
of Bath and Wells. The last literary per- 
formance of Mr. Heber was, a Memoir of 
the Life and Writings of the eloquent and 
eminently pious prelate, Jeremy _Taylor, 
prefixed to a uniform edition of his works. 

In the spring of 1822, the preachership 
of Lincoln’s Inn became vacant, when the 
whole bench of that honourable society 
concurred in soliciting Mr. Heber to accept 
the situation; which had always been an 
object of distinction, and never was filled 
but by men of preeminent talents. The 
proposal was too flattering to be rejected ; 
but within a few months after his appoint- 
ment to this place, another of a higher and 
very different description was offered him, 
which put his mind ina painful state of 
suspense, whether he could prudently ac- 
c2pt, or conscientiously refuse it. 

At the close of the above year, the melan- 
choly intelligence reached England of the 
suden death of that excellent man, Dr. Mid- 
dieton, the first protestant bishop in British 
India. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, who were the principal means of 
procuring, what had long been wanting, the 
establishment of an episcopate in the East, 
immediately assembled upon this occasion, 
and, after paying proper respect to the me- 
mory of the deceased prelate, began to look 
out for a person qualified in every respect 
to be his successor. They were not long in 
consultation, but with one heart and one 
voice the venerable body fixed upon Mr. 
Heber as the man in whom were combined 
all the requisites that could be wished, for 
the arduous situation. 

“ Here,” to use the language of a great 
writer on a similar occasion “ were to be 
found diligence, patience, activity, candour, 
and integrity; here was religion without 
formality, liberality without ostentation, se- 
riousness without moroseness, and cheerful- 
ness without levity: here was gentleness to 
others, and self severity: here was useful 
learning, and a love of those who loved and 

ursued it; here was a contempt and dis- 
ike for detracting sycophants and fawning 
arasites: here was affability to inferiors : 
ere were other bright virtues and endear- 
ing accomplishments which need not be 
recounted ; for there is already reason to 
fear that justice has not been done to the 
dignity of the subject.”’* 

The Society having come to a resolution 


upon this important concern, immediately 
communicated it in the handsomest terms 





* Dr. Jortin’s Sermon at the Consecration 
of Bishop Pearce. 
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to Mr. Heber, who was much affected by the 
application: Ambition .and emolument 
were here out of the question; for, as he 
was already at perfect -ease in his circum- 
stances, and happy in his connexions, with 
fair prospects of higher advancement in the 
church, if he should ever think of seeking it, 
the present offer, flattering as it might be, was 
one which, in a worldly point of view, had 
more to repel than to courtdesire. Young 
men, ardent for fame, or needy characters 
anxious tosecure an independence, might be, 
and often are, ready enough to encounter the 
perils of the sea, and the dangers of an un-. 
healthy climate, in order to gain honour and 
wealth. The motives by which such persons 
are actuated take from them the merit of mak- 
ing any sacrifice for the sake of knowledge, 
religion, humanity, or conscience. On the 
contrary, adventurers like these lose nothing 
in any case ; for whether successful or not, 
they have their meet reward,—perishable 
riches and contempt, if they prosper; and an 
unlamented end, if they fall by a calen- 
ture or an apoplexy. 

Mr. Heber could not be classed with 
such as these ; for however highly he might 
estimate the episcopal station, it was not 
the title, but the office, which he contem- 
plated. A mitre in his eyes was not so 
splendid an object, as to render him indif- 
ferent to the obligations which it imposed 
upon the wearer. The one now held out 
to him for his acceptance, was of a very 
peculiar kind, and appeared more like a 
crown of thorns, and an emblem of martyr- 
dom, than of honourable distinction and 
enjoyment. 

The only Englishman that ever sat in the 
pontifical chair, was Adrian the Fourth, 
who had been a poor brother of the monas- 
tery of St. Alban’s. After his elevation to 
the summit of human dignity, he was visited 
by his learned countryman and friend, John 
of Salisbury ; to whom he said, that so far 
from being an object of envy, he deserved 
to be pitied, and that all the scenes of his 
early life, though cross and disagreeable 
when they occurred, were pleasure and feli- 
city, compared with the vexations which he 
had now toendure. He passionately regretted 
ever having left his dear native land, to 
thrust himself among briars which pierced 
him on all sides. “ I have risén,” con- 
cluded he, “ from being a recluse canon, to 
the papacy, and never did any one step in the 
gradation of preferment add to the happi- 
ness of my life. Itis upon the anvil, and 
with heavy strokes of the hammer, that the 
Lord hath aggrandized me; so that now I 
have nothing to pray for but to be released 
from a burden which is become intolerable.” 
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But to return to Mr. Heber. On being ap- 
rised of the recommendation of the Society 
a Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 
cheerful acquiescence of the East India Com- 
pany and the Government, he hesitated, took 
time to deliberate, and then declined the ap- 
pointment. This was not the effect of timi- 
dity, for on his own account he had no fear; 
but when he reflected upon the situation of his 
beloved partner and only child, he véry natu- 
rally doubted whether the present invitation 
was such a call as superseded every other tie, 
whether of parochial or social relation. The 
matter then underwent a further considera- 
tion ; counsel was held upon it; and his scru- 
ples being removed, Mr. Heber consented 
to take upon him the momentous charge. 

Here we cannot avoid pausing for a mo- 
ment, to express our surprise and regret, 
that the great civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
rities at home, did not, upon this occasion, 
turn their thoughts to the necessity of organ- 
izing an episcopal establishment for the vast 
continent of British India, and its insular 
dependencies, corresponding in some mea- 
sure to the diocesan division in England and 
Ireland. A single glance at the map of 
Hindostan, must convince any one of the 
inability of an individual to superintend all 
the churches scattered over such an extent 
of territory ; and those too, in many parts, 
separated widely from each other by tracts 
of country dangerous to travel over. 

Dr. Middleton, the first bishop, was a 
man of strong constitution and powerful 
energies, yet even he fell under the weight 
of the burden, declaring with his last breath, 
that whoever came out to India with the 
same general commission would experience 
a similar fate. Notwithstanding this, the 
British government continued the narrow 
= which had been originally adopted, and 
Mr. Heber, with the melancholy example and 
gloomy presage before him, received conse- 
cration at Lambeth, May 14th, 1823. 

Previous to his departure from England 
in the month of June, the university of Ox- 
ford, conferred upon him the degree of doc- 
tor in divinity, by diploma, which is the 
highest mark of distinction in the power of 
that learned body to bestow. 

On the 11th of October the bishop arrived 
at Calcutta, where he set himself diligently 
to the discharge of his pastoral office. 

On the 27th of May, 1824, he entered 
upon his first visitation, comprising nor- 
thern India, Bombay, and the island of 
Ceylon. Having completed this circuit, he 
returned to Calcutta, and at the beginning 
of the present year made preparations for 
his visitation to Madras. On Good Fri- 
day he preached at Combuconum, and 





the next day he arrived at Tanjore, where 
on Easter Sunday divine service was per- 
formed at the mission church in the Little 
Fort. His lordship’s chaplain, the reverend 
Thomas Robinson, the reverend J. Doran, 
and other ministers, assisted in reading the 
liturgy ; after which the bishop preached an 
eloquent and impressive sermon on the Re- 
surrection ; concluding in the most feeling 
manner with an exhortation to brotherly 
love. The Lord’s supper was then adminis- 
tered to eighty-seven communicants, and fifty- 
seven native Christians who understood the 
English language. In the evening divine 
service was performed at the same place in 
the Tamul language ; the liturgy being read 
by the Rev. Mr. Barenbruck, assisted by a 
native minister, and a sermon preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Cammerer; on the conclusion 
of which, to the agreeable surprise of all pre- 
sent, the bishop pronounced the apostolic 
benediction in the Tamul language. 

On Easter Monday his lordship held a 
Confirmation, when twelve English and fifty 
native youths received that ordinance. As 
only a part of the latter understood English, 
the service was ted in the Tamul 
language by the Rev. Mr. Kohlhoff, who 
afterwards addressed the catechumens in an 
affecting exhortation. In the evening, Ta- 
mul divine service was performed in the 
chapel of the mission garden, when the Rev. 
Mr. Sperschneider preached to a crowded 
congregation. At the conclusion of - the 
service the missionaries received an afiec- 
tionate and animated address from the bishop, 
who observed, it was probably the last time 
that all present could expect to meet again 
in this world: on which account he recom- 
mended to them the example of the vene- 
rable Schwartz, near whose remains he was 
then standing. This address produced a 
powerful effect upon the hearers, by whom 
it will not soon be forgotten. 

On the 28th of March, the bishop, 
attended by his chaplain and several mis- 
sionaries of the district, paid a visit of 
ceremony to the rajah of Tanjore, under 
the customary honours; and the next day 
his highness returned the compliment, by 
waiting on the bishop. The two following 
days were taken up by his lordship in 
visiting and inspecting the mission schools 
and premises. The number of children in 
these seminaries, English and Tamulian, 
amounted to two hundred and seventy-five 
boys and girls. His lordship heard them 
read in both languages, and expressed him- 
self highly gratified at the progress which 
had been made by the scholars. 

On the 31st, the bishop left Tanjore, 
amidst the blessings of the people, and pro- 
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ceeded to Trichinopoly, where he arrived 
apparently in good health and spirits, on 
Saturday the ist of April. The next day he 
preached to a large audience, and the same 
evening confirmed forty young persons; to 
whom he also delivered a suitable address. 
On the following morning, at six o’clock, 
he went to the Fort church, where he con- 
firmed eleven native Christians. In going 
and returning, he was most affectionate in 
his manner, talked freely on the glorious 
dispensations of God in Christ, and of the 
necessity of propagating the faith throughout 
India. 

When he reached home, he went to visit 
Mr. Robinson, his chaplain, who was indis- 
posed ; after which he repaired to dress, and 
bathe. Having remained in the bath longer 
than usual, his servant entered the apart- 
ment, and found his master lying senseless 
in the water. Assistance was immediately 
procured, but every attempt to restore anima- 
tion proved unsuccessful. 

Upon examination, the vessels of the 
head were found much distended with blood, 
whence it was the opinion of the medical 
gentlemen, that the death of the bishop was 
occasioned by. apoplexy. His lordship 
had exhibited unusual symptoms of heavi- 
ness when called from his repose, and 
while undressing forthe bath; which dispo- 
sition was probably induced by previous 
exertion, and rendered fatal by a sudden 
immersion into cold water. ‘“ Thus,” says 
a correspondent, who had.been one of the 
bishop’s auditors, “the immortal inhabitant 
had forsaken its tenement of clay, doubtless 
to realize, before the throne of the Lamb, 
those blessings of which he yesterday spoke 
so emphatically and powerfully.” The 

was deposited, with every demon- 
stration of t and sorrow, on the 
north side of the altar of St. John’s church, 
Trichinopoly. 

The awful event was no sooner made 
known at the different seats of government, 
than it produced a general gloom, and 
every one, high and low, felt the loss as a 
personal concern. Meetings were held at the 
several presidencies, to consider of the best 
mode of paying a tribute of respect to the 
memory ofthe lamented prelate. From the 
excellent speeches which were delivered on 
these occasions, we shall select that of Sir 
Chas. Grey, the chief justice at Caicutta, as 
exhibiting an admirable portraiture of the 

bishop, in his early days. 

“Tt is, (said the learned judge,) with 
real agitation and embarrassment, that I 
find it my duty to mark out the grounds on 
which this meeting appears to me to have 
been called for. Assuredly, it is not that 
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there is any difficulty in finding those 
grounds; or that I have any apprehen- 
sion that you will not attend to a statement 
of them with willingness and indulgence. 
But this is a véry public occasion, and my 
feelings are not entirely of a public nature. 
Deep as my sense is of the loss which the 
community has sustained; yet, do what I 
will, the sensation which I find uppermost 
in my heart, is my own private sorrow, for 
one who was my friend in early life. 

“Tt is just four-and-twenty years, ‘this 
month, since I first became acquainted with 
him at the university, of which he was, be- 
yond all question or comparison, the most 
distinguished student of his time. The name 
of Reginald Heber was in every mouth; 
his society was courted by young and old ; 
he lived m an atmosphere of favour, admi- 
ration, and regard, from which I have never 
known any one but himself, who would not 
have derived, and for life, an unsalutary 
influence. Toward the close of his acade- 
demical career, he crowned his previous 
honours by the production of his ‘ Pales- 
tine ;’ of which single work, the fancy, the 
elegance, and the grace, have secured him 
a place in the list of those who bear the 
proud title of English poets. This, accord- 
ing ‘to usage, was recited in public; and 
when that scene of his early triumph comes 
upon my memory,—that elevated rostrum 
from which he looked upon friendly and 
admiring faces—that decorated theatre,— 
those grave forms of ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries, mingling with a resplendent throng of 
rank and beauty,—those antique mansions 
of learning, those venerable groves, those 
refreshing streams, and shaded walks,—the 
vision is broken by another, in which the 
youthful and presiding genius of the former 
scene is beheld lying in his distant grave, 
amongst the sands of Southern India !— 
Believe me, the contrast is striking, and the 
recollections are most painful ! 

“ But you are not here to listen to details 
of private life. If I touch upon one or two 
other points, it will be for the purpose only 
of illustrating some features of his character. 
He passed some time in foreign travel, 
before he entered on the duties of his pro- 
fession. The whole continent had not yet 
been re-opened to Englishmen by the swords 
of the noble Lord (Combermere) who is 
near me, and his companions in arms; but 
in the eastern part of it the bishop found a 
field, the more interesting, on account of its 
having been seldom trodden by our country- 
men: he kept a valuable journal of his 
observations ; and when you consider his 
youth, the applause he had already received, 
and how tempting, in the morning of life, 
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are the gratifications of literary success, you 
will consider it as a mark of the retiring and 
ingenuous modesty of his character, that 
he preferred to let the substance of his work 
appear in the humble form of notes to the 
volumes of another. 

“ There is another circumstance which I 
can add, and which is not so generally 
known: this journey, and the aspect of those 
vast regions, stimulating a mind which was 
stored with classical learning, had suggested 
to him a plan of collecting, arranging, and 
illustrating, all of ancient and of modern 
literature, which could unfold the history, 
and throw light on the present state of Scy- 
thia—that region of mystery and fable— 
that source, from whence, eleven times in 
the history of man, the living clouds of war 
have been breathed over all the nations of 
the south. I can hardly conceive any work 
for which the talents of the author were 
better adapted; hardly any which could 
have given the world more delight, himself 
more of glory. I know the interest which 
he took in it. But he had now entered into 
the service of the church; and finding that 
it interfered with his graver duties, he turned 
from his fascinating pursuit, and condemned 
to temporary oblivion, a work, which I trust 
may yet be given to the public. 

“T mention this chiefly for the design 
of shewing how steady was the p 
how serious the views, with which he en- 
tered on his calling. I am aware that there 
were inducements to it, which some minds 
will be di to regard as the only pro- 
bable ones; but I look upon it, myself, to 
have been with him a sacrifice of no com- 
mon sort. His early celebrity had given 
him incalculable advantages; and every path 
of literature was open to him ; every road to 
the temple of fame, every honour which 
his country could afford, was in a clear 
pros before him, when he turned to the 
humble duties of a country church, and 
buried in his heart those talents which 
would have ministered so largely to worldly 
vanity, that they might spring up in a more 
precious harvest. He passed many years 
in this situation, in the enjoyment of as 
much happiness as the condition of humanity 
is perhaps capable of ; happy in the choice of 
his companion, the love of his friends, the 
fond admiration of his family,—happy in 
the discharge of his great duties, and the 
tranquillity of a satisfied conscience. 

“ Tt was not, however, from this station 
that he was called to India. By the voice, 
I am proud to say it, of a part of that pro- 
fession to which I have the honour to 
belong, he had been invited to an office, 
which few have held for any length of time 





without further advancement. His friends 
thought it, at that time, no presumption to 
hope that ere long he might wear the mitre 
at home. But it would not have been like 
himself to chaffer for preferment ; he freely 
and willingly accepted a call which led him 
to more important, though more danger- 
ous—alas ! Sam now say, so fatal la- 
bours. What he was in India, why should 
I describe? You saw him: you bear tes- 
timony. He has already received, in a 
sister presidency, the encomiums of those 
from whom praise is most valuable. What 
sentiments were entertained of him in this 
metropolis of India, your presence tes- 
tifies; and I feel authorized to say, that if 
the noble person (Lord Amherst) had been 
unfettered by usage, if he had consulted 
only his own inclinations, and his regard 
for the bishop, he would have been the fore+ 
most, upon this occasion, to manifest his 
participation in the feelings which are com- 
mon to us all. When a stamp has been 
thus given to his character; it may seem 
only to be disturbing the 7 ion, to 
renew, in any manner, your view of it: yet, 
if you will grant me your patience for a few 
moments, I shall have a melancholy plea- 
sure in pointing out some features of it, 
which appear to me to have been the most 
remarkable. 

“The first which I would notice, was 
that cheerfulness and alacrity of spirit, 
which, though it may seem to be a common 
quality, is, in some circumstances, of rare 
value. To this large assemblage, I fear I 
might appeal in vain, if I were to ask that 
He should step forward, who had never felt 
his spirit sink when he thought of his native 
home, and felt that a portion of his heart 
was in a distant land; who had never been 
irritated by the annoyance, or embittered: by 
the disappointment, of India. I feel shame 
to say, that I am not the man who could 
answer the appeal. The bishop was the 
only one, whom I have ever known, who 
was entirely master of these feelings. Dis- 
appointment and annoyances came to him, 
as they come to all; but he met and over- 
came them with a smile; and when he has 
known a different effect produced on others, 
it was his usual wish, that ‘ they were but 
as happy as himself.’ 

“Connected with this alacrity of spirit, 
and in some degree springing out of it, was 
his activity. I apprehend that few persons, 
civil or military, have undergone as much 
labour, traversed as much country, seen and 
regulated so much as he had done in the 
small portion of time which had elap: 
since he entered on his office ; and if death 
had not broken his career, his friends know 
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that he contemplated no relaxation of exer- 
tions. But this was not a mere restless activi- 
ty, or result of temperament: it was united 
with a fervent zeal, not fiery nor over ostenta- 
tious, but steady and composed ; which none 
could appreciate, but those who intimately 
knew him. I was struck myself, upon the 
renewal of our acquaintance, by nothing so 
much as the observation, that though he 
talked with animation on all subjects, there 
was nothing upon which his intellect was 
bent, no prospect upon which his imagi- 
nation dwelt, no thoughts which occupied 
habitually his vacant moments, but the fur- 
therance of that great design of which he 
had been made the principal instrument in 
this country. 

“Of the same unobtrusive character was 
the piety which filled hisheart ; it is seldom 
that of so much, there is so little ostentation. 
All here knew his good-natured and unpre- 
tending manner: but I have seen unequi- 
vocal testimonies, both before and since his 
death, that under that cheerful and gay 
aspect there were feelings of serious and 
unremitting devotion, of perfect resignation, 
of tender kindness for all mankind, which 
would have done honour to a saint. When 
to these qualities you add his desire to con- 
ciliate, which had every where won all hearts 
—his amiable demeanor, which invited a 
friendship that was confirmed by the inno- 
cence and purity of his manners, which 
bore the most scrutinizing and severe ex- 
amination—you will readily admit, that 
there was in him a rare assemblage of all 
that deserves esteem and admiration.” 

It is with pleasure that we_next give the 
speech of Dr. Bruce, the minister of the 
Scottish Presbyterian church at Calcutta, on 
this affecting occasion :— 

“ The situation I hold in another church, 
having the promotion of the same great ob- 
jects in view, as that of which bishop Heber 
was the distinguished Head, led me frequently 
into conversation with the late excellent pre- 
late, on these objects ; and never did I enjoy 
that pleasure and honour without admiring 
the truly Christian and Catholic spirit which 
distinguished all he said. Devoted zealous- 
ly to the service and honour of his own 
church, Bishop Heber heard with a plea- 
sure which it was not in his nature to con- 
ceal, of the exertions of other churches to 
carry into execution the great work of piety 
and charity, which every religious society 
at home has in view, in sending their minis- 
ters to India; and he proved himself, by the 
warm interest he took in every scheme to 

romote the gospel, not a bishop of the 
Yhurch of England only, but a bishop of the 
Church of Christ. 





“ Encouraged by the kindness of the late 
bishop’s manner, and the sincerity of his 
good will, I felt that any time I could seek 
his advice or his assistance, in every thing 
where the promotion of moral and religious 
instruction was the object; and at this mo- 
ment I have, indeed, but too much reason 
to sympathize with my brother clergy of 
the church of England, in the loss they 
have particularly sustained :—It is one that 
will not soon be repaired. The death of 
Dr. Heber has left a blank in the church, that 
will not easily be supplied ; and society at 
large, and the native population of these 
extensive regions yet sitting in darkness, 
have much to weep over, in the loss of this 
excellent and beloved bishop, as well as the 
church to which he did so much honour, 
and the ministers of other persuasions, who, 
like myself, were always welcome to the 
benefit of his advice and assistance. For 
sure I am, that any one who had the happi- 
ness to know Dr. Heber, will agree with me, 
that never did a christian missionary come 
to the East with a spirit better fitted for the 
task of enlightening it in the great truths of 
the gospel, with a zeal more warm in the 
cause, yet tempered by knowledge the most 
extensive—or, in one word, with virtues and 
talents that, under Providence, gave so much 
assurance of success, as did those of Dr. 
Heber.” 

The meeting then came to the resolution 
of erecting a monument by subscription, in 
the cathedral of Calcutta, to the memory of 
the late bishop, and that what surplus 
should remain after defraying the expense, 
should be applied to the foundation of 
an additional scholarship in the bishop’s 
college. The committee were also em- 
powered to appropriate a portion of the 
subscription to the purchase of a piece of 
plate, to be preserved in the family of Bishop 
Heber. At Bombay, it was resolved to 
raise a fund for the endowment of one or 
more scholarships in the college. And at 
Madras, it was resolved to erect a monu- 
ment to the bishop’s memory in St. George’s 
church. 

On the 23d of April, a funeral sermon 
for the bishop was preached in the cathe- 
dral of St. John, in Calcutta, by archdeacon 
Corrie, on Hebrews xiii. 7, 8. From this 
discourse we shall here give a passage or 
two, as descriptive of the ministerial cha- 
racter of the departed prelate. 

“ Tt is known to you all,” says the arch- 
deacon, “ how assiduously he preached in 
one or other of the churches in this city, 
when present, every Sabbath-day—how he 
par in our weekly lectures—how, in his 
journeys, whenever two or three could be 
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collected, week-day or Sunday, he adminis- 
tered to them the word of God and sacra- 
ments, consecrating every place, and diffus- 
ing a sacredness over it by the fervour and 
holy earnestness with which he entered into 
every part of the divine service. It was the 
word of God which he administered. For 
man, fallen from God, and far gone from 
original righteousness, he preached a full 
and free redemption by the blood of Christ— 
justification by faith—the need of the Holy 
Spirit’s grace to incline and enable men to 
repent, and to bring forth fruit meet for 
repentance ; persuading men, by the terrors of 
the Lord, to flee from the wrath to come ; 
and, by the mercies of Christ, to be recon- 
ciled unto God—the pleasantness of religious 
ways—the comfort attending the death of 
the righteous—the terrors of a judgment- 
day'to the impenitent, and the rewards of 
the faithful servant—setting forth every 
christian duty, in its relation to christian 
principle, in his own peculiarly lively and 
impressive manner. How eloquently he 
pleaded the cause of the poor destitute, and 
advocated the claims to our christian com- 
passion of those around us perishing for lack 
of knowledge, cannot soon be forgotten.” 

We are told that the bishop was not 
without his trials; but they were such as 
threw an additional lustre on his evangelical 
character. “His was the rare reproach 
of entertaining too large a charity, and of 
embracing, in his christian regard, among 
others, many whom the world cannot love, 
because they are not of the world; but, in 
respect of whatever personal inconvenience 
might lie in the way of his duty, or with 
reference to any want of a due appreciation 
of his labours by some who ought to have 
judged more candidly, the language of his 
habitual equanimity, and immoveable ad- 
herence to the line of duty which he had 
prescribed for himself, was, ‘ None of these 
things move me.” 

Considering the brightness of such an 
example of faith and love, we may here 
adopt the beautiful lines of Milton upon the 
4 of his amiable friend in the prime of 
ife :— 

‘* Weep ‘no more, woful shepherds, weep no 
more 

For Lycidas, your sorrow is not dead ; 

Sank thoagh he be beneath the watery floor ; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled 


ore, 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walk’d the 
waves; 

Where other groves, and other streams along, 

With nectar pure, his oozy locks he laves, 





And hears the inexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdom, meet of joy and San 
There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies 

That sing, and singing in their glory move 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore, 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood.” 


In England the death of Bishop Heber 
has been scarcely less keenly felt than in 
the East, especially by those who are in- 
terested in the propagation of the gospel. 
The Society for Drototing Christian Sake 
ledge held a special general meeting on the 
7th of December, when the archbishop of 
Canterbury took the chair, and submitted 
various resolutions to the committee, all of 
them tending to commemorate the extraor- 
dinary merits of the deceased prelate, and 
to carry into effect those measures for the 
benefit of India which he had in his life- 
time recommended. Among the rest it was 
proposed and carried, that application should 
be made to government to appoint a bishop 
for each presidency in the East, and a me- 
morial founded on that resolution was read 
and approved. 

The very reverend dean Barnes, who had 
been long in India, then entered into a 
minute detail of the proceedings of Bishop 
Heber, from his appointment to the see of 
Calcutta until his death, and concluded 
with a very animated eulogium upon the 
talents and virtues of the departed prelate. 
He also adverted to the proposition for 
establishing three dioceses in India, which, 
he conceived, to be called for by humanity 
as well as policy, Bishop Middleton having 
sunk under the weight of labour which no 
single man could properly undertake, and 
Bishop Heber having died in endeavouring 
to complete his primary visitation. 

Mr. Trant said, that having spent a great 
of his life in India in the service of the 

ompany, he felt himself called upon to 
offer a few remarks. He had the honour 
of a close intimacy with Bishop Middleton, 
and should never forget the last interview 
he had with him. The bishop said he felt 
that his health was sinking, and added, 
“Tell my friends in England that I have 
been sacrificed to the heavy duties which 
my appointment has thrown upon me, and 
that any person sent out to preside over 
the whole episcopacy of India must be 
sacrificed.” 

On the 15th, the Church Missionary 
Society held a special general meeting at 
the Free Masons’ Tavern, for the pi 
of deciding on what steps should be adopt- 
ed in consequence of the death of Bishop 
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Heber. The chair was occupied by lord 
Gambier, who was supported, on the right 
and left, by the right hon. Charles Grant, 
and Sir Robert Inglis. The business of the 
day being stated, the Rev. Mr. Thomason, 
of Calcutta, rose, and bore testimony to the 
pastoral care, universal charity, and Christian 
principles, of the late esteemed prelate, with 
whom he had frequently conversed in India 
on the subject of his important charge. His 
condescension to all who addressed him was 
remarkable. From the time of his arrival 
to his death, he approved himself a sincere 
and zealous friend to the society; the mis- 
sionary branch of which at Calcutta he took 
under his immediate protection, since which 
they had been going on prosperously.— 
Mr. Thomason concluded with moving the 
following resolution, “'That the committee 
could not but deplore the loss which this 
society had sustained by the death of Dr. 
Heber, and felt themselves peculiarly bound 
to record their feeling of his countenance to 
’ the missions emanating from hence.” The 
resolution was carried unanimously; after 
which Sir Robert Inglis brought forward 
a motion corresponding with that of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
which also passed with the same cordiality. 

Mr. Thornton, on this occasion, said 
that he had for more than thirty years lived 
on a footing of intimacy with the late Dr. 
Heber. They travelled together in their 
early years through great part of Europe, 
and a portion of Asia. No person, there- 
fore, could speak with more propriety or 
feeling than himself of the great loss sus- 
tained by the death of the lamented bishop ; 
on whose private and public character Ie 
then ounced a me panegyric, 
but one that evidently came from the heart. 

The , after stating the particulars 
of the first connexion of the bishop with 
this society, read some extracts from a letter 
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of his chaplain, describing the interview 
between his lordship and the missionaries 
im Ceylon.. He also communicated the 
substance of the bishop’s reply to the ad- 
dress of the missionaries in that island. 

We shall now conclude. this imper- 
fect sketch of a life which deserves, and, 
no doubt, will obtain a very ample and 
minute narrative, with an exquisite poetical 
effusion by Bishop Heber. It was a com- 
munication to the last mentioned society, 
who caused it to be printed, and set to 
music by the celebrated composer, Mr. 
Wesley. 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ; 


From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain. 


What thoagh the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle ; 

Though every prospect pleases, 
And only wan is vile: 


In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown ; 

The heathen, in their blindness, 
Bow down to wood and stone. 


Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
By wisdom from ou high, 
Shall we to man benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 


Salvation! Oh, Salvation! 
The joyful sound proclaim ; 
Till each remotest nation 
Has learnt Messiah’s name. 


Walt, waft, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, . 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole!. 


Till o’er our ransom’d natare, 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign. 





SIR RICHARD STEELE. 


Wuoever has read the British Essayists, 
must be well acquainted with the name of 
this celebrated writer. He was born in 
Dublin, 1676, and in 1691 was sent to 
Merton College, Oxford. Having pub- 
lished several pieces, which ‘gained public 
attention, in 1709 he began the Tatler, 


which was extensively circulated, continued 
for many years, and was succeeded by the 
Spectator, to which he largely contributed. 
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Having been returned as member of parlia- 
ment for Boroughbridge, in 1715, on pre- 
senting an address, he received the honour 
of knighthood. He is characterized by 
Dr. Burney as “ an unprincipled politician, 
an occasional Christian, and a pretending, 
self-interested and ignorant musical critic.” 
The following Autograph is from a letter 
addressed by him to bishop Trelawney, 
dated Oct. 4, 1715. 
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No. XIV.—On the Importance of 
Early Piety. 


* Think it not folly to be wise too soon, 
Youth is not rich in time ; it may be poor; 
Part with it as with money, sparing ; pa. 
No moment, but in purchase of its worth ; 

And what its worth, ask death-beds, they can tell. 
Part with it as with life, reluctant; big 

With holy hope of nobler time to come: 

Twice higher aim’d, still nearer the great mark 
Of men and angels; virtue more om 
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Ir is readily conceded by the opponents, 
as well as maintained by the advocates, of 
Christianity, that the man whose mind is 
the, subject of religious principles, and 
whose conduct is uniformly regulated ac- 
cording to the great maxims of evangelical 
morality, is not merely the most beneficial 
member of society, but that there is, ab- 
stractedly considered, an undefinable some- 
thing with which he is invested, which 
elicits sentiments of unqualified admiration, 
and of the most profound esteem. We pause 
not, at present, to remark on the unjustifiable 
inconsistency of those who readily make 
such a concession respecting the excellence 
and loveliness of piety, and whose habitual 
conduct is in diametrical opposition to 
those great principles of Christian morality, 
by which, they acknowledge, it ought to 
be governed: we shall, without farther 
introduction, proceed to demonstrate, to 
such of our readers as may be on the eve 
of entering on the discharge of the active 
duties, and of engaging in the various trans- 
actions of life, the great importance of early 
piety. In support of the proposition, that 
early piety is of the utmost importance, we 
shall confine ourselves to a consideration of 
the pleasures and advantages to be derived 
therefrom,—to a consideration of its advan- 
tages to the world,—and to the consitlera- 
tion of the uncertainty of life. 

The great importance of early piety is 
evinced, from the pleasures and advantages 
it affords to those who are the subjects of 
it. The desire of happiness is a feeling of 
our nature, inseparably incorporated with 
the very existence of every individual in 
the world. It is coeval with his first breath- 
Ings on his entrance into life; and, as the 
farther he advances through its intricate 
paths, his wants become more numerous, 
it continues to acquire additional vigour, 
until he heave his expiring groan. The 
infant, reposing on its mother’s breast, tho’ 
unconscious of any of the circumstances 
which transpire around it, feels itself a 
Stranger to happiness; and while its fre- 
quent cries bespeak, in the most intelligent 
language, the misery of which it is the sub- 
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ject, its various innocent movements and 
attitudes indicate its inquiry after felicity. 
In its progress through childhood, it endea- 
vours to render itself happy by amusing 
itself with toys and “ the various trifling 
things which children please.” And, on 
reaching the years of maturity, we see the 
human race diligently using every method 
their ingenuity can devise, to administer to 
their pantings after felicity. 

It would constitute an interesting subject 
for contemplation, to think of the infinitely 
diversified forms under which the men of the 
world are anxiously pursuing the objects of 
their desires. The inferior creation seem led 
by one general instinct to seek for happiness 
in the gratification of their natural necessi- 
ties; but man, who creates for himself 
innumerable artificial wants, has recourse 
to a countless variety of ways and means 
for their supply. One class of individuals 
imagine, that as riches are me 
necessary for procuring the good things of 
life, the possession of wealth should be the 
great object after which inquirers for hap- 
piness should direct their steps ; and hence 
we perceive such multitudes pans this 
supposed source of felicity with such aston- 
ishing avidity, often regardless of the means, 
provided they can only obtain the end. 
Others are decidedly convinced, that the 
object of their wishes is only to be met 
with in the haunts of intemperance and 
dissipation, where the imiseries of life may 
be banished by the absence of reason and 
reflection, by offering copious libations to 
Bacchus, and indulging to excess in every 
description of sensual pleasure.. A third 
class are persuaded, that he only can be 
happy who traverses the world from one 
place to another, beholding all the variety 
of country and climate, and carefully ob- 
serving the peculiar customs and manners 
of the various places he visits. There are 
others, who think that, if me oe ee be at 
all to be enjoyed, it is only by frequently 
mingling among a select company of friends, 
whose feelings and sentiments harmonize 
with their own, and to whom they may 
disclose their minds with the most unre- 
served freedom; while others wrap them- 
selves up in almost uninterrupted seclusion, 
convinced that solitude and happiness are 
synonymous terms. There are many who 
are satisfied, that happiness is an invariable 
attendant in the train of public honours ; 
and imagine, that if they were raised to a 
certain situation in life, and obtained a 
certain measure of public applause, they 
would attain the summit of their wishes, 
and feel themselves completely happy. 
And there are others, who take it for 
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granted, that men are happy in the precise 
proportion in which they are conversant 
with books, and are acquainted with bio- 
graphy, philology, history, and the other 
subjects which engross the attention of the 
learned. 

Thus it is that mankind form such varied 
opinions regarding the manner in which 
happiness may be obtained, and engage in 
such an endless diversity of ways in attempt- 
ing to obtain it. Indeed, there is no move- 
ment or circumstance in the history of man, 
which he, as a free agent, is capable of 
performing, but may be traced to the =. 
ration of this principle within him. e 
mighty warrior, who spreads desolation and 
destruction all around him, as he marches 
in triumph through the vanquished country 
of his opposers, is actuated by the expecta- 
tion of deriving happiness from his achieve- 
ments, even though he knows that the fate 
of the thousands, whose lives he brings to 
a revolting and premature termination, will 
prove the source of a degree of misery to 
widows and orphans, fathers and mothers, 
of the aggregate of which we can form no 
conception; and the midnight assassin, 
who, in the more retired walks of life, per- 

trates the crime of murder, is actuated 

y the conviction, that he shall, by the 
accomplishment of the shocking deed, in- 
crease his felicity. In short, there is no 
crime or action which men voluntarily ac- 
complish, but is the result of an impression 
that it will administer to their happiness. 

But, though every individual in the world’ 
be in the anxious and unceasing pursuit of 
felicity, each inquiring for it in his own 
peculiar way, and deeming all who follow 
any other course than his own, grievously 
mistaken as to the method by which it is 
attainable,—it is an object, which, in its” 

ect form, has never yet been obtained 

y man. Those who have succeeded to 
the utmost of their wishes in acquiring what 
they deemed requisite for the enjoyment of 
happiness, have felt themselves greatly dis- 
appointed in respect of the measure of 
felicity which they expected to derive there- 
from. No sooner is one object obtained, 
than another presents itself as necessary for 
man’s happiness, and so on ad infinitum. 
There are few, we believe, who have en- 
joyed such favourable opportunities as 
Solomon, for obtaining happiness from 
worldly objects; and there are few who, 
for this purpose, have made so many expe- 
riments, and on so extensive a scale; yet 
he pronounced all to be “ vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit.” The truth is, that ever 
since the unhappy apostasy of Adam from 
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his Maker, and his consequent expulsion 
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from Paradise, complete happiness has 
never been attained by mortals. 

Though complete felicity, however, be 
utterly beyond the reach of man, in his 
present state, there is a measure of it to be 
enjoyed, from the existence and operation 
of religious principles, incomparably supe- 
rior to what can be derived from any other 
source. The man who has heartily em- 
braced the great truths and doctrines of the 
gospel, has felt, in his blessed experience, 
that the consolations which they are capable 
of communicating to the mind, are neither 
few nor small; that there is an infinitely 
greater degree of felicity to be derived from 
the habitual practice of Christian piety, 
than from any other source from which he 
had sought to obtain happiness. 

There have been Christians who have 
made such distinguished attainments in the 
divine life, (and, in the same proportion in 
which men are holy, may they expect to 
be happy,) that they have experienced 
pleasures of the most exquisite kind—plea- 
sures, of which they alone are capable of 
forming any conception, who have enjoyed 
them, and which must have approximated 
to the delights and happiness enjoyed by 
the spirits of just men made perfect in hea- 
ven. What ineffable transports of holy 
joy have Christians derived, when, through 
the medium of divine ordinances, they have 
been enabled to hold spiritual intercourse 
with Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,—have 
walked in the light of God’s countenance, 
and have experienced every manifestation 
of his favour which their souls could desire. 
At such seasons of enjoyment they have 
soared far above all terrestrial concerns— 
have partially participated of the blessed- 
ness of heaven—and have deeply regretted 
those circumstances which have imposed 
on them the necessity of returning to the 
world. 

We are aware that the distinguished en- 
joyments with which Christians are often 
favoured, are regarded by some as the wild 
imaginings of enthusiasm. This is because 
they are utter strangers to them, and can 
form no idea of the manner in which they 
are excited. The Christian, however, is 
so decidedly convinced of their delightful 
reality, that the most specious reasoning to 
the contrary would have no effect on him. 
He feels that the pleasures themselves, the 
causes whence they proceed, and the mode 
of their communication, are perfectly ra- 
tional, and anxiously wishes that the whole 
world were enthusiasts in the same way. 

It is not intended to be insinuated, while 
thus recommending religion, that the Chris- 
tian is blessed with the uninterrupted enjoy- 
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ment of those pleasures to which we have 
been adverting. He has his share, and 
frequently the greatest share, of the trials 
and troubles of life; and, independently of 
these, he is often subject to internal con- 
flicts with his own depraved nature, the 
powers of darkness, and the world around 
him, from which the men of the world are 
exempted, and which, to him, are more 
painful than any other circumstances which 
can possibly befall him through life. But, 
though often cast down on the one hand, 
he is supported and comforted on the 
other ; his religious principles come oppor- 
tunely to his aid; and, amid the most 
trying circumstances in which he can be 
placed, diffuse abroad in his mind a peace 
which passeth all understanding. 

We are sure that those to whom these 
remarks are principally addressed, are, in 
common with the rest of mankind, in the 
anxious pursuit after happiness. Let us 
seriously urge them, then, to give imme- 
diate and devoted attention to the all- 
important concerns of religion; for it is 
in religion alone that the object after which 
they are inquiring is to be found. We do 
not hold out to them perfect happiness in 
the present world; but we are warranted, 
by the express declarations of Jehovah, and 
the invariable testimony of those who have 
tasted’ both of the pleasures of sin and 
sense, and of the delights of religion, to 
assure them, that the latter are infinitely 
preferable to the former. 

But there are, likewise, worldly advan- 
tages, of the utmost importance, attending 
an early application to the concerns of reli- 
gion. The period of man’s entrance into 
the world on his own account, is, undoubt- 
edly, the most critical juncture of his whole 
life. His spirits then beat high; and, hav- 
ing little or no experience of the misfor- 
tunes and vicissitudes of life, he is ex 
to a thousand dangers from which the man 
of maturer years is exempted. The indi- 
vidual who is destitute of virtuous principle, 
does frequently, at this period of his Fite, 
associate with others of the same age and 
character; and they stimulate each other 
to, and confirm each other in, those evil 
habits which are calculated to blast their 
fortunes and happiness in life, and leave 
them to the horrors of the blackest despair 
in the workings of death. Their worldly 
occupations are either wholly neglected, or 
but partially attended to. The theatre, the 
tavern, and the various haunts of vice and 
debauchery, become the places of their 
continual resort, until their worldly sub- 
stance is squandered away, their credit 





stopped, and their constitutions debilitated 


and shattered by disease. Then poverty, 
disgrace, and increased malady, and all the 
horrors of piercing remorse, combine to 
render them the subjects of unspeakable 
wretchedness; and they either suddenly 
plunge themselves into a premature grave, 
or drag out an existence miserable in the 
extreme, 

The man, on the other hand, who, on 
commencing the world on his own account, 
is decidedly religious, experiences the in- 
calculable value of his religious principles, 
as it regards his secular interests. He has 
learned to reduce to practice the important 
maxim, “ When sinners would entice, con- 
sent thou not.” He studiously avoids the 
company of those who would lead him 
astray from the paths of virtue and duty. 
If he has any associates, they are those in 
whose minds the fear of the Lord is im- 
pressed. He applies himself with the 
utmost attention and assiduity to his worldly 
employments; but in such a manner, as 
not to interfere with his immortal interests. 
You will find him, not in the theatre or 
tavern, or in any of the resorts of de- 
bauchery ; but either at his ordinary occu- 
pation, or in his closet, or in the society of 
the wise and good, or in the sanctuary. 
The consequence of his conduct is, that he 
is loved, esteemed, and trusted by all, and 
generally obtains a competency of the com- 
forts and conveniences of life. But if, in 
the mysterious operations of Providence, 
some misfortunes deprive him of this, he 
feels himself quite resigned to the will of 
the Most High, and, in that peace of con- 
science which he uninterruptedly enjoys, 
he is more than compensated for the ab- 
sence of worldly riches. 

The little acquaintance which the writer 
of these remarks has with the world, would 
enable him to adduce many personal illus 
trations of the advantages of early piety, 
not merely as it respects man’s future exist- 
ence, but also in reference to his interests 
in this life. I shall, however, confine my- 
self to a rapid sketch of the history of two 
individuals—the one destitute of, and the 
other possessing, that early piety which it 
is the object of this essay to recommend. 
They were brought up in the same place, 
under similar circumstances, and com- 
menced the world for themselves at pre- 
cisely the same time.— 

Charles Wortley was the only son of 
parents who moved in the lower yet re- 
spectable circles of society. ‘Though they 
had not any thing like an independency, 
still they had, by the help of their own 
industry, a sufficiency to maintain them- 
selves in comfort, and to bestow on their 
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son a —- education. After having 
made such progress in his academical studies 
as suited his prospects in life, he was, at 
the age of fourteen, apprenticed to a re- 
spectable business. That culpability, how- 
ever, which attaches to too many parents, 
in binding their sons to persons, who, from 
their general conduct, must necessarily set 
them a bad example, did eminently attach 
to them. The consequence was, that 
Charles, though not chargeable with any 
violent outbreakings during his aes 
ship, for the rigorous nature of his inden- 
ture prevented this, gradually lost the little 
relish he once for religious instruc- 
tions and duties, associated with those who 
were adepts in wickedness, imbibed their 
principles, and anxiously longed for the 
expiration of the time for which he was 
articled, that he might possess the means 
and opportunity, as he did the desire, of 
indulging without restraint in every species 
of dissipation. 
The expiration of his apprentice years at 
length arrived, and he immediately repaired 
to the metropolis of this country, sanguinely 
anticipating abundant success in business, 
and a long life of unbounded pleasure, from 
the unrestrained gratification of his sensual 
propensities. Immediately on his arrival 
in London, he procured employment in 
one of the most respectable houses in his 
de ent of trade, where, provided he 
had duly attended to the concerns of his 
masters, he would have had every chance 
of attaining to something like a moderate 
independency. Scarcely, however, had he 
been a fortnight there, when he began to 
associate with men, who, like his former 
acquaintances, were utterly destitute of every 
moral principle ; and though he did not at 
once go the same lengths as they, in some 
species of crime, he gradually became their 
ual. 
“ane theatre, from attendance on which 
thousands have had to date their temporal 
and eternal ruin, was with him a favourite 
place of resort, particularly when those 
pieces were to be represented which were 
most distinguished for their wy and 
licentiousness. In his visits to this recep- 
tacle of immorality, he was regularly attend- 
ed by his impious companions. On their 
return from it, they habitually entered those 
haunts of pollution with which the metro~ 
— is so extensively infested. There they 

rank largely of intoxicating liquors, and 
revelled in every species of animal plea- 
sure, often degrading themselves below the 
level of the brute creation. 

While thus proceeding in the career of 
iniquity, his conscience, in the intervals of 
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solitude and sober reflection, remonstrated 
with him on the culpability of his conduct, 
and of its probable direful consequences 
both here and hereafter: but the combined 
verbal excitements and example of his 
companions, and of the contents of the 
bottle, succeeded in banishing or silencing 
these ; and then, with the utmost audacity,’ 
he plunged still deeper than before into the 
vortex of intemperance and debauShery,’ 
and all the crimes which are their insepa- 
rable concomitants. 

In this way he proceeded for some 
months, until his employers perceived an 
evident change in his whole appearance. 
When he had entered their service, newly 
arrived from a remote corner of the coun- 
try, and as yet but very partially initiated 
in crime, he was blooming and healthy, 
and full of spirits ; but now his spirits were 
evidently greatly depressed, his countenance 
was pale and emaciated, and his general 
appearance presented all the symptoms of 
deep-rooted disease. The consequence 
was, his dismissal from the service of his 
masters. 

He was, as had been suspected by his 
employers, at this time labouring under the 
influence of an appalling and excruciating 
disease—a disease which was rendered 
doubly appalling and excruciating by the 
reflection, that it had not occurred to him 
in the ordinary dispensations of providence, 
but that it had been entirely the result of 
his own iniquitous conduct. In a few days 
after his dismission from his employers, he 
became unable to leave his bed. A com- 

ion of his former years had heard of 
is situation, and immediately repaired to 
his unhappy abode; but, oh, how sadly 
altered was Charles Wortley from what he 
was when he had last seen him in his na- 
tive county! The place in which he 
lodged, independently of the bodily and 
mental misery which he suffered from other 
causes, would have been sufficient to render 
him truly wretched. 

It was in a cold winter’s day, and to the 
natural melancholy of the place was added 
a total want of any thing in the shape of 
food ; and there had not been, for many 
days past, the smallest quantity of fire to 
warm or enliven it. The once lively 
Charles was now labouring under the great- 
est dejection of spirits; and his once 
blooming countenance and healthy consti- 
tution were emaciated to such a degree, 
that it was with great difficulty his friend 
could persuade himself that it was his for- 
mer companion on whom he was now 
gazing. When the wretched Charles had 
partially recovered from the violence of his 
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first surprise and confusion, on the entrance 
of his friend into his apartment, the latter 
kindly inquired how he was? Charles re- 
mained for some time silent; and then, 
with a look and in a tone of mixed indig- 
nation and despair, replied, “ How can 
you be so cruel as to ask me such a ques- 
tion, when you see me in such circum- 
stances? I do not doubt that you have 
come here with the very best intentions ; 
but surely your former regard for me should 
spare me the agonizing pains which such 
a question, coming from you, occasions in 
my breast.” He added, with a deep sigh, 
“ Heaven knows, I already suffer enough, 
and have little need of any addition to my 
misery.” “I cordially sympathize with 
you,” replied his friend, in a most feeling 
tone, “ in your accumulated distress, and 
with my whole soul do I wish it were in 
my power to remove or alleviate it; and 
most reluctantly would I utter a single 
word which could have a tendency to in- 
crease your unhappiness.” 
Charles, on this, assumed a milder ap- 
arance, and, with a significant shake of 
is head, accompanied with a most affect- 
ing sigh, observed, that all his sufferings 
were the consequences of his own dissi- 
pated and sinful conduct. “Oh,” added 
he, with peculiar emphasis, “ I could not 
have believed it possible there were such 
horror, such misery, except in the regions 
of eternal despair, as that I now feel, aris- 
ing principally from remorse of conscience 
on a retrospect of the past, and from an 
apprehension of the future.” He would, 
apparently, have proceeded, but the extreme 
combined mental and bodily pain rendered 
him unable. The only language he after- 
wards uttered, was the language of the 
most affecting groans, which intelligibly 
spoke the greatness of his wo. His friend, 
on the expiration of a ten minutes’ inter- 
view, left the wretched abode of Charles, 
unperceived by him, intending to revisit 
him on the morrow ; but, ere the dawning 
of another morn, his spirit had fled to the 
eternal world. 
- How different is the | of Edward 
tr! He was the son ts in 
the toner ranks of life, whose Viivelihood 
depended entirely on their own industry 
and economy. After giving him such an 
education as was suited to their circum- 
stances, he was apprenticed to a haber- 
dasher in his native town. Edward’s mind 
was deeply imbued with religious princi- 
ples; the fear of God was ever impressed 
on his soul ; and he uniformly acted under 
a conviction that his thoughts, his words, 
and actions, were ever naked to the eye of 





Him whose presence fills the immensity of 

. Scarcely had he been twelve months 
in his master’s house, when his amiable and 
obliging deportment, his strict regard to 
truth, his unimpeachable honesty, and his 
devoted attention to the interests of his 
employer, commended him to all within 
the sphere of his acquaintance, and gained 
for him the warmest friendship of his mus- 
ter and family. As a proof of this friend- 
ship, he was admitted to the table of his 
master ; was introduced to every respect- 
able company that visited his house; and 
was, treated in every respect on an equality 
with his family. 

The infirmities of age were gradually 
advancing on Edward’s employer; and, 
feeling himself from day to day becoming 
more incapacitated for the active duties of 
business, he admitted Edward as partner 
into the concern, without requiring any 
other condition, than that he should undergo 
its more laborious attentions. Thus, with- 
out being required to advance the smallest 

rtion of money, he was requested hence- 

rth to consider the half of the stock and 
profits as his own. By the assiduity and 
obliging manner of Edward, the business, 
which had been formerly flourishing, con- 
siderably increased, and he was rapidly 


‘raised to the greatest respectability in so- 


ciety. 

‘A something more than ordinary attach- 
ment had, for a considerable time past, 
subsisted betwixt Edward and his master’s 
eldest daughter. The parents had, with 
the most unqualified approbation, observed 
this, and did every thing in their power to 
bring it to an honourable consummation, 
by their public union in the bands of matri- 
mony. With this lady, who was beautiful 
and amiable, and who, in a word, possess- 
ed every excellence which could endear 
her to her husband, and excite in the breasts 
of others the highest respect, he received a 
handsome independency. His father-in- 
law died in a few years after, leaving him 
the whole business to himself. He is now 
conducting it on his own account, univer- 
sally beloved and esteemed, and enjoyin 
the highest felicity in his own family, and 
in the society of his friends. 

From these brief narrations of the history 
of two individuals, we trust the great advan- 
tages of early piety, even as it regards the 
present life, will appear to the minds of 
those for whose benefit these remarks are 
more immediately intended. We are far 
from meaning to affirm, that all who are 
destitute of religious principle will be 
= unsuccessful in life with Charles 

ortley, or expire amid so much wretched- 
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ness ; nor are we, on the other hand, pre- 

to maintain, that every man of de- 
cided Christian principle will be equally 
fortunate with Edward: the decidedly vi- 
cious are sometimes the most prosperous 
in life; and the man of genuine piety is 
sometimes appointed to the greatest share 
of adversity: but we contend, that the 
chances are incomparably greatest for vice 
terminating in ruin and misery, and for 
virtue ending in esteem, and honour, and 
a competency, if not in opulence, than they 
are vice versd. 


Elgin. 


2. G. 


——— 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP IN A LUNATIC 
ASYLUM. Hs 


Mr. Epirtor. 


Srr,—The letter which is subjoined, ap- 
peared some time ago in the Lancaster 
Gazette, and I will thank you to give it 
insertion in your Magazine ; for I wish it 
to obtain more publicity and permanency 
than can be expected from a provincial 
newspaper. The time has been, that I was 
afraid to promulgate my opinions, or a 
knowledge of my practice on the subject 
of it, being dependent on public favour ; 
well knowing, that “ those who live to 
please, must please to live ;” and also how 
very averse the majority of mankind are to 
religious worship, except as a matter of 
form and public appearance. This was 
the only part of my practice that I had any 
motive for concealing. 

When under examination by a select 
committee of the House of Commons on 
madhouses, sonfe ten years ago, I acciden- 
tally observed, that a patient had attended 
family prayer. On hearing this, one of its 
members put his hand to the side of his 
face, drew up his honourable nose, ‘and to 
a right honourable whispered, “ Ha! he’s 
a Methodist.” Now, although the Method- 
ists do not own me as one of their body, 
and no one applies to me the epithet of 
‘ devotee,’ yet time has given me confidence 
in my practice, and boldness to make the 
avowal, that I should as soon -repent the 
using of my general endeavours for the 
cure and comfort of the insane, as repent 
of this portion of it. 

“ To the Editor of the Lancaster Gazette. 


“S1r,—Living, as I do, at a considerable 
distance from Lancaster, and im another 
county, I should not have obtruded myself 
upon your pages, had I not seen, in your 
last paper, a discussion upon the propriety 
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or impropriety of religious worship in Lu- 
natic Asylums. 

“If a question had been raised as to 
the expediency of a measure requiring con- 
venient buildings, and likely to give trou- 
ble to servants and keepers, I should not 
have wondered ; but that the propriety or 
utility of social religious worship, in the 
moral treatment of the insane, should ever 
be doubted, is to me extremely surprising : 
for it is well known, that the importance of 
it, in tranquillizing the diseased imagina- 
tions, as well as a means of cure, was fully 
appreciated more than two thousand years 
ago: but, alas! in that space of time, there 
has been a lamentable declension in the 
treatment of mental diseases in Europe, 
and in no part of Europe more than in 
England, and in no part of England more 
than in some of our large institutions for 
the insane. r 

“ ] shall not make any remarks on the 
document alluded to, but content myself 
with giving a statement of what has taken 
place in my own practice, and which that 
document has made important. 

“For eighteen years, social religious 
worship in the evening, in this house, has 
never been omitted but once; and, for 
some time past, we have had morning as 
well as evening service ; so that it has been 
repeated seven thousand and eight hundred 
times, and more than a thousand short 
sermons have been read. All the patients 
that could behave correctly for the time, 
have attended, and not a less proportion 
than three-fourths of the whole number of 
inmates. Of four hundred and fifty-nine 
patients, the greater part have attended 
regularly, from the day they were admitted, 
to the day they were discharged. All have 
attended occasionally, if not regularly, with 
the exception of six, they being prevented 
by the religious scruples of their friends. 
And I declare, upon the word of truth, that 
I never have seen a single instance in which 
this practice appeared to do the least in- 
jury to any one attending; but I have seen 
thousands in which it appeared to do great 
good. Nor had the establishing of this 
practice any reference to my own religious 
feelings, for it was the suggestion of com- 
mon honesty, it being deemed by me as 
imperatively necessary, for the bést chance 
of cure and comfort of my patients. And 
it must be so, from the structure of the 
human mind, and the nature of mental 
diseases, If religious worship is proper 
for the sane, it is so for the insane ; for all 
moral treatment supposes them to have 
feelings and affections, and a knowledge of 
right and wrong, in those things that do 
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not constitute what is called their halluci- 
nations ; and, indeed, the first principle of 
moral treatment is, to treat them as much 
as possible as rational and social beings. 

“ Controverted points of doctrine should 
of course be carefully avoided ; and, where 
. they are avoided, Christians of all denomi- 
nations may cordially join in praise and 
prayer. If the particular hallucinations of 
the patients are erroneous views of religion, 
they would not behave correctly at religious 
worship ; and to those who can behave 
correctly, the practice must be impressive, 
consolatory, and beneficial. The disease 
is nothing but a morbid excitement of the 
imvoluntary thoughts and imaginations, act- 
ing for the time against, or suppressing the 
correct use of, the reasoning powers, but 
not destroying them; for, upon a cure of 
the disease, the reasoning powers are found 
uninjured, and the disease only becomes 
incurable from the power of habit : it there- 
fore follows, that whatever makes strong 
impressions upon the senses, has a ten- 
dency to weaken the power of the diseased 
habit ; and the more the ideas of sensation 
are changed, the better. Employment, 
exercise in the open air, amusements, and 
social worship, may all aid the purposes of 
recovery, and the comforts of the insane ; 
and none more than the latter, I am well 
convinced. And the practice does not at 
all preclude lively amusements, under the 
regulation of decorum. The prayer-bell in 
this house, last night, suddenly broke up 
three whist parties, a musical party, a 
backgammon party, and chess party, be- 
sides dispersing many lookers-on, and seve- 
ral conversation parties. 

“ Whenever the best system of treatment 
for mental derangement is well and gene- 
rally understood, there will be no scruples 
about religious worship in asylums, where 
the cure or the comfort of the patients is 
made a leading object.” 


Spring Vale, Tuos. BAKEWELL. 
Near Stone, Staffordshire, 
Nov. 7, 1826. 
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REFLECTIONS ON BIOGRAPHY. 


Noturnc is a stronger proof of wisdom in 
a rational being, than an ability to extract 
information for the guidance of his conduct 
from every subject that falls within his no- 
tice. In the field of literature, indeed, the 
opportunities for improvement present them- 
selves so often, that he would be justly 
chargeable with a dereliction of his duty, 
who should omit to avail himself of them 
whenever they come within his reach. It 
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must be confessed, however, to the shame 
of human nature, that there are many indi- 
duals to be found, who heedlessly pass 
over the occurrences of life, as if they were 
indifferent whether mankind fulfilled the 
end of their being or not, and who disre- 

at the same time all those lessons of 
wisdom, which are to be obtained from the 
contemplation of science. Cold and com- 
fortless as may be thought many of the 
abstractions of philosophy; uninteresting 
as may be deemed many of its principles ; 
it yet seems passing strange how any of 
those beings, who may emphatically be 
said to be the handiwork of their Creator, 
can be content to pass over with neglect 
any subject which manifests, in the slightest 
manner, the way in which the Deity con- 
ducts his operations; which at all un- 
folds the beauties attending his workman- 
ship, and the excellent and well-contrived 
mechanism which is observable in all that 
he has formed. That abstract reasoning 
which is necessarily employed in all our 
inquiries concerning the nature of the mind, 
laborious as it is, one would think could 
not fail to afford the highest gratification 
to him who is at all conscious how diversi- 
fied are the delights of which it makes us 
the partakers—how abundant are the beau- 
ties which it presents to our notice—and, 
above all, in what an exalted position it 
places us in the scale of being. That it 
aspires to an imperishable existence, and 
is destined to survive “the wreck of matter 
and the crush of worlds,” is surely sufficient 
to awaken the utmost attention, and to 
excite the most eager inquiries respect- 
ing it. 

Perhaps, however, in extenuation of the 
neglect with which this subject has been 
for the most treated, and the little 
attention which has been shewn to it by 
the great mass of mankind, may be justly 
alleged the difficulty of coming to any pre- 
cise and definite conclusion upon it. The 
abilities of philosophers have indeed been 
so frequently baffled, and their wisdom so 
oftentimes confounded, in their inquiries 
concerning this most important part of our 
nature, that the generality of men, whose 
avocations are not of a character to allow 
of much abstruse thinking and abstract rea- 
soning, may be justified in excusing them- 
selves from that serious consideration which 
it demands, to arrive at just conclusions 
upon it. To whatever cause it may be 
owing, it is impossible to say; but certain 
it is, that the inquiries of philosophy, upon 
hardly any subject, have terminated more 
unsatisfactorily than upon this; and indeed 
it does seem as if it had been the lot of 
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every one who has touched upon it, “ to 
sow the wind, and reap the whirlwind.” 
To say nothing of the hypotheses of 
Aristotle and his disciples, it may be affirm- 
ed, that even the inductive philosophy 
recommended by the illustrious Bacon, 
though in most cases the only sure road to 
truth, seems in this to have been compara~- 
tively valueless. Whether it be owing to 
the particular nature of this subject, or to 
the misapplication of Bacon’s rules of phi- 
losophizing in this instance, it is a fact 
unquestionable, that hardly any knowledge 
acquired since the time of Bacon has been 
more unstable and fluctuating. Passing 
by the fanciful opinions of Leibnitz and 
others, and forgetting the earnestness with 
which they were severally advocated, we 
need do nothing more than look at the 
opinions of Locke, and Berkeley, and of 
ume, and the almost complete overthrow 
which they have reteived at the hands of 
vate to see that this science is still in its 


~ however, as is the maze in 
which this portion of knowledge lies ; con- 
fused as is apparently the labyrinth in which 
it is entwined; and perplexing as is the 
sophistry which is too often thrown around 
it, there are many other subjects which are 
worthy of the utmost attention, and, by the 
instruction which they are calculated to 
impart, they far more than counterbalance 
the labour which may have been spent 
upon abstract inquiries. It is not in diving 
into metaphysical-subtleties, and in ranging 
over the intricacies of strict philosophical 
discussion, that real. knowledge is alone to 
be obtained ; much, and what, perhaps, is 
the most valuable and useful for the pur- 
poses of life, is to be gathered from those 
subjects which are, or ought to be, interest- 
ing to every man. To contemplate man 
in the abstract, divested of all those ap- 
pendages of character, and taste, which 
generally take their rise from the circum- 
stances through which he is called to pass, 
may seem to be the task of the philosopher 
alone ; but to consider him as he actually 
ts in society,—to view the dispositions 
which influence. his conduct,—the diversi- 
fied habits which he assumes while passing 
through this stage of existence,—the man- 
ner in which he is liable to be wrought 
upon by the various incentives which he is 
likely to meet with while pursuing the path 
allotted to him,—and to mark with atten- 
tion the different feelings which actuate 
him,—is the business of every one who 
wishes to regulate his own conduct aright, 
and to act from rational and consistent 
motives. 





It is on this account that Biography is 
capable of answering’ such exalted pen 
Human nature is indeed the same in every 
possible situation of life ; but, when it is 
remembered how modified it is likely to 
become by circumstances, how much influ- 
enced by contending motives, it will be 
seen that biography is capable of affording 
a vast deal of instruction.. To know the 
manner in which mankind have been 
wrought upon by a particular conjunction 
of things, is the only way of knowing how 
to guard against their operation in future, 
if they happen to be evil’ in their tendency ; 
and to regulate them so as to answer the 
most important purposes, if they ha) to 
be beneficial Anew 

In looking back upon the many eminent 
men whose names are recorded in the 
pages of biography, we find, that, notwith- 
standing their eminence, they were fre- 
quently the subjects of such strange and 
unworthy notions; that their talents were 
so frequently misapplied, and their abili- 
ties made subservient to the attainment of 
such base and worthless objects ; that they 
were oftentimes marked by such obliquity 
of the will, and were guilty of actions so 
utterly inconsistent with their characters as 
rational creatures,—that we shall assuredly 
discover enough to warn us from acting in 
the like manner. It is a lamentable fact, 
that those who have been the possessors of 
the most commanding talents; who seem 
really to have arisen for no other purpose 
than to dissipate the darkness which hangs 
over the universe, and shuts out from the 
sight of mortals that light which is capable 
of adding dignity to their nature,—appear 
to have been the very characters who were 
destined to convince posterity of the utter 
futility of all human expectations, and the 
folly of placing a dependence upon the 
efforts of human genius. 

In Alcibiades we find implanted by 
nature, almost every thing which was cal- 
culated to make a wise, a useful, and an 
honourable man ; but by no one perhaps have 
such gifts been more set’at naught, or more 
misused, than by him. The sensibility of 
that man is not very enviable, who can 
read without emotion the extraordinary 
aberrations from duty, of which Alcibiades 
was guilty, and the wonderful fertility of 
genius by which he managed to extricate 
himself from the difficulties in which his 
own misconduct had involved him. The 
great anxiety with which his venerable pre- 
ceptor watched over his movements, and 
the eagerness which he always displayed to 
cuard him from the evils to which he knew 


he was prone, appear but ill requited by 
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the carelessness with which he attended to 
his admonitions, and the little attention 
which he paid to his advice. 

Individuals have indeed arisen in many 
countries, who were qualified by their abili- 
ties to lead their countrymen forward in 
the race of improvement—in that race, by 
the means of which, those blessings which 
are truly valuable are alone to be obtained ; 
in teaching them to elevate themselves 
above the minor objects, which too much 
engross the attention of the greater portion 
of their fellow-men ; in shewing them that 
liberty of thought and liberty of conduct, 
which can alone arise from a consciousness 
of their importance in the scale of being, 
are the objects which are, above all others, 
worthy of their pursuit; and, that setting 
themselves free from superstitious reverence 
and enslaving notions, they should be bent 
upon the attainment of something above 
those debasing objects, which keep the 
spirit bound, and the mind fettered; but 
who have, notwithstanding, been the most 
constant deviators from the path of recti- 
tude, who have been most prone to wander 
along unhallowed and unconsecrated ground, 
and who have the most given themselves 
up to the allurements and fascinations of 
evil. There have been those, who, accord- 
ing to the original constitution of their 
nature, appear as though they were really 
fated to trample under foot all those sys- 
tems which have in any way tended to keep 
men chained by the iron bands of des- 
— and by the still more enduring 
etters of perfidy and fraud, which have 
been but too often the instruments which 
tyrants have used to enslave them, but who 
have nevertheless joined with the advocates 
of these systems to strengthen the yoke 
which has been formed, and to add more 
permanent and lasting power to the evils 
which uniformly attend them. 

Could we, in fact, draw aside the veil 
which conceals the motives of action ; were 
we able to pull off the mask from that nu- 
merous order of men who have pretended 
at least to be the benefactors of their fellow- 
beings, which hides from our notice those 
springs of conduct by which they were 
actuated, and prevents our inspection of 
that source from whence their actions origi- 
nated, we should find that, in the great 
majority of instances, those who have most 
seemed to be the friends of human kind, 
have in reality most wanted the essential 
ingredients of friendship, and exhibited the 
most powerful regard to their own aggran- 
dizement. It is not by those only who 
have been the most capacitated for improv- 
ing the condition of the species, but who 
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have been too perversely inclined to attempt 
such a task, that the evil has been wrought, 
which has so often desolated the world ; 
but it has been by those, who, covering the 
natural deformity of their character by a 
fair disguise, have proclaimed themselves 
the friends of virtue and of freedom. Such 
characters, by assuming to themselves qua- 
lities utterly mcompatible with their nature, 
have made those qualities the means of 
raising them in the opinion of others, and 
have then employed their elevation to 
trample upon the victims of their fraud ; 
and, claiming kindred and alliance with 
those illustrious devotees of liberty with 
whom they have not one thing in common 
save the semblance of goodness, have ca- 
joled mankind into the belief that they too 
were the worshippers of liberty, and have 
made that belief the instrument of treading 
under foot every thing which has been 
esteemed sacred and venerable. 

Many again there have been, who, un- 
consciously perhaps, were the supporters 
of the most pernicious state of things, from 
a want of that firmness and decision which 
ought to be the characteristic of every man ; 
who, unable of themselves to stem the tor- 
rent of destruction, which ‘may be rolling 
over a state, ‘contribute unwarily, by their 
own imprudent conduct, to to its vio- 
lence ; and who, of too little 
vigour to oppose themselves singly to the 
errors which may be prevalent in society, 
furnish a fresh incentive to their increase, 
by lending an appearance of sanction to 
them. 


It is humiliating to witness the illustrious 
and philosophical Tully, the sport of every 
breeze which flitted across common- 
wealth of Rome—the successive victim, 
from his own want of openness, and the 
pursuit of a straight-forward conduct, un- 
awed by power, of almost every faction that 
reigned during his life ; at one time lending 
his talents to the support of the cause of 
Pompey, and at another time to that of 
Cesar, according as the one possessed 
a predominance over the other. With the 
exception, indeed, of one or two of his 
orations, such as those against Cataline and 
Antony, most of them exhibit indications 
of all that timidity, which is always an 
accompaniment of the man of a vacillating 
disposition ; indications, indeed, of that 
servile flattery, and that gross worship of 
power, which are uniformly felt by him 
who has too little stability to act an inde- 
— unprejudiced by feeling, and 
unbi by personal considerations. 

Whoever feels a veneration for the name 
of Cicero,—and surely no one, .possessed 
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of any portion of taste, can fail to do so,— 
must be anxious mainly to look at him as 
a philosopher and as a theoretical states- 
man, subtracting from his notice all those 
deviations in practice from the path of con- 
sistency, of which this eloquent man was 
guilty, during the course of his political 
life. Few men of the age in which he 
lived were better acquainted with the pro- 
per theory of government ; had cultivated 
more successfully a rational and enlightened 
system of philosophy; and none certainly 
more capable of investing with beauty the 
abstractions which they had formed. As 
long as taste and sensibility shall continue 
to exist, so long will the writings of Cicero 
be esteemed the models of elegance. Look- 
ing, however, at this great man as one who 
was called upon by the voice of his country 
to act a consistent part in the mighty strug- 
gles which then awaited the republic, we 
are obliged to pass a very different judg- 
ment upon him, from that which we form 
concerning him when viewed as a philoso- 
er. Those feelings which ret 5 always 
repressed in a public man, triumphed 
over his patriotism; and, though he may 
have had an ardent attachment to his coun- 
try, and a desire to promote her welfare, 
personal considerations swayed him, who 
was fitted by his talents to guide the repub- 
lic safely through the internal contests in 
which she was then engaged, and to avert 
the dangers which threatened her. 
Interesting, however, as is the contem- 
plation of the lives of statesmen, and well 
calculated as they are to warn those, who 
may be hereafter placed in the same cir- 
cumstances, from foundering upon the 
rocks on which they were wrecked, there 
is a species of biography, which, though 
— less attended to, is more fitted to 
me generally beneficial, and likely 
to be followed with more extensive in- 
fluence. It is not the less true because 
it has been oftentimes remarked, that the 
characters who have most benefited man- 
kind, and improved the condition of the 
species, have been—not those who have 
blazoned their names by conquest, and who, 
to spread abroad the lustre of their achieve- 
ments, have not scrupled to violate all the 
duties of humanity, and to burst asunder 
all those ties which have been imposed upon 
the race for the purpose of linking them 
ther in one common brotherhood,—but 
they have been those who have exerted all 
their talents to tame down that nature which 
so often arises in order to assert the domi- 
nion of vice. They have been those, who 
have bent all their energies to make those 
virtues shine forth with greater splendour 








than they otherwise would, cast into the 
shade as they continually are by the preju- 
dices and passions which are incident to 
human nature; those who, forsaking the 
pursuits of ambition, and the paths of that 
which is falsely termed glory, have em- 
ployed all their talents towards improving 
the moral condition of their fellow-beings, 
and towards dispelling those thick clouds 
of error and prejudice, which serve so much 
to obstruct their mental vision. If it be 
lawful to bend the knee to any thing human, 
it surely arises in that case, where we see 
a man attempting to mitigate the evils 
attendant upon this life, and trying to 
counteract the baneful and pernicious effects 
of vice, by the more salutary influence of 
virtue. 

But strong as may be the principles 
which lead to the adoption of such excel- 
lent conduct as this, it is painful to see 
how comparatively useless the efforts which 
are used on these occasions frequently are, 
and the strong probability there always is, 
that they will terminate in nothingness and 
vanity. Should, however, even such be 
the case, one who contemplates it with 
attention will not fail to derive valuable and 
important information therefrom. Surely 
he must be dead to all the finer emotions 
of the mind, who can see without interest 
the manner in which that spirit of good- 
ness, which takes its rise from the principle 
of virtue, is first kindled, and afterwards 
kept on fire ;—the way in which “he that 
has light within his own clear breast,” can 
elevate himself above that regard to the opi- 
nions of the world, which are but too often 
the source whence spring many of the ac- 
tions which are here looked upon as honour- 
able and useful; and the means by which 
he that has made wisdom his choice, can ab- 
stract himself from all association with those 
more grovelling pursuits which characterize 
the many, and, looking abroad upon the 
face of things, can “ follow the even tenor 
of his way,” regardless of every thing which 
might tend to interrupt his progress, to 
shut out from his sight the scene of beauty 
and loveliness which his fancy may have 
lighted up, and by seeking an alliance with 
which he might in ‘any way have his pros- 
pects obscured or his vision darkened. 

It will indeed be found, in looking back 
upon those who have best accomplished 
the end for which they were called into 
existence, that there was something more 
animating to cheer them forward through 
the scenes of this life, than are to be ob- 
tained from the idle applause of the world ; 
something more inspiring than all that ad- 
miration which may be obtained by a suc- 
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cessful course of enterprise and ambition ; 
something, in fact, more satisfactory and 
soothing to the mind, than any thing which 
can be gathered from the short-lived plea- 
sures which in this state so much 

the attention. It will be seen, that it was 
by cultivating a habit of retirement from 
this too busy stage of life—such a retire- 
ment, however, as left them not without 
the means of doing good to their fellow- 
beings—that they cherished that virtue 
which always shrinks from the gaze of vul- 
gar eyes; that they took those lessons of 
wisdom, which are here only valuable ; that 
they pushed forward in the career of im- 
provement, inattentive to the giddy and 
illusive objects which surrounded them, and 
looked forward to a more noble recom- 
pense for their pains, and a brighter satis- 
faction in the contemplation of their mis- 
fortunes, than a consciousness of being the 
mere subjects of wonder and admiration 
could possibly afford. They seek the seclu- 
sions of solitude, because 


** Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude, 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plames her feathers, and lets grow her 
wings.” 


They indulge in the privacy of retreat, be- 
cause it is there they can look abroad on 
the immensity of the creation, and contem- 
plating themselves as beings who were 
called into life in order that they might be 
subservient to the promotion of good, can 
best perform there the parts which are 
allotted to them. 

There have been many speculations re- 
specting the nature of man, and many ques- 
tions with regard to his having been from 
his original constitution a social being ; but it 
should never be forgotten, in every argument 
upon this subject, that society does not 
necessarily imply that he must mix with all 
the follies and all the vanities which distin- 
guish the far greater portion of men, but 
that he is called upon to join in society only 
so long as the members of it strive to outvie 
one another in the attainment of goodness 
and of truth, and continue to reach after 
that which is truly honourable and glo- 
rious. 

It is impossible, however, to shut our 
eyes to the fact, that the pleasures of soli- 
tude have been greatly abused, and that it 
is the retiring from the more active engage- 
ments of life which has sometimes given 
occasion to the fostering of evil. Many 
have been the philosophers, who, secluding 
themselves from all intercourse with their 
fellow-beings, have given themselves up to 





all the vagaries and inconsistencies which 
can be dishonourable to rational creatures. 
Pretending, , that they have the 
attainment of truth in view, and that, in 
retiring from the bustle of the world, they 
are anxious to consecrate their time to the 
service of wisdom, and to free mankind of 
the darkness which hangs over their minds, 
they have been mainly solicitous, even in 
privacy, to attract attention, and, by eccen- 
tricity of thought, and a new though irra- 
tional system of judgment, to draw u 
themselves the notice of those whom they, 
notwithstanding, affect to hold in derision. 
It will in truth be sometimes found, that 
even he who has published himself as the 
enemy of ostentation and the observer of 
humility, and who has declared himself to 
be engaged in the pursuit of virtue for its 
own sake, has no other object in view than 
the gratification of his own pride in all that 
he does; that self is the idol at which he 
falls down; that this is the shrine at which 
he pays his devotions ; that this is the altar 
at which he is the most constant attendant, 
and at which he tarries longest. It is his 
own self that is the centre of his system ; 
there it is that all his desires meet, and all 
his wishes end ; and, provided he can but 
obtain the means of gratifying this desire, 
he cares little if all beside fall a sacrifice to 
the accomplishment of his schemes, and 
become the mode of elevating him, al- 
though at the expense of their own absolute 


ruin. 

Calm and tranquil as may be thought 
the retreat of some who have given them- 
selves out as philosophers, it would be 
found, with many of them, that retirement 
has been the scene where they have been 
the most actively engaged, and where they 
have most failed in reaching the peace and 
solitude which they anticipated. There it 
is, perhaps, where they have been most 
busily employed in devising plans to ob- 
tain the greatest reputation for wisdom— 
in plotting a method to ensure the prostra- 
tion of the minds of their fellow-creatures 
in reverence of their superior knowledge, 
and thus be best able to bind the under- 
standings of others in the fetters which their 
ingenuity had forged, and to keep their 
intellects chained down to those objects 
alone, which they might deem it fit to pre- 
sent to their notice for inquiry. less 
as they may appear to have been of the 
calamities of life it will be found that few 
lamented them more violently, and repined 
at them more grievously. Every thing 
which intercepted the homage they would 
wish to obtain, was a source of misery, for 
which they had nothing to solace them—an 
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occasion of despondency, which all their 
pretended philosophy could not enable them 
to overcome. Retirement, the natural ten- 
dency of which is to purify the mind, and 
to rid it of all those associations which are 
calculated to debase it, and to render it 
worse than useless, has been the place 
where they have most cherished all those 
passions and ill-constituted feelings which 
are at once the bane and disgrace of hu- 
man nature. 

Even the lives of literary men—of men 
who really have made the acquisition of 
knowledge their aim, and who have truly 
sequestered themselves in. solitude for no 
other purpose, but that they might obtain 
it in a more pure and refined state than 
that in which it is possessed by the greater 
portion of mankind,—have many times 
manifested a total disregard of the benefits 
which are the proper results of knowledge, 
and of the excellences to which it should 
conduct its possessors. To tame down 
prejudices ; to overcome that spirit of domi- 
nation and rule which all are so prone to 
exert in questions concerning the rights of 
conscience ; to master those feelings in the 
breast, which so often incline one man to 
assume the prerogative of judging, as if he 
were infallible, in matters which properly 
can alone interest him for whom he is de- 
sirous of exercising his judgment,—might 
seem the natural and necessary effects of 
extensive knowledge. But, even upon 
scholars, sometimes, information, instead 
of having the effect of liberalizing the mind, 
and furnishing it with the means of forming 
enlarged and capacious conceptions, has 
the very contrary effect, and serves only to 
confirm the bigotry which it had before 
imbibed, and to strengthen the prejudices 
which it had previously formed. Founded, 
however, upon such claims as these, many 
have arisen as the censors of others, and 
have affected to dole out to them the exact 
meed of praise and censure to which they 
were entitled. 

But it must be confessed, that all are 
not such. Some there are, who “ have 
unassuming lived, and died neglected,” but 
who have been the characters that were 
justly deserving of imitation, and the nar- 
ratives of whose lives are the most fitted 
for imparting instruction. To watch the 


progress of genius, and observe the process 
y which talent develops itself in those who 
have no other claim to attention than their 
abilities, can never be an uninteresting task 
to the reflective and contemplative man. 
In seeing how many flowers there are who 
“ are born to blush unseen, and waste their 
fragrance in the desert air,” he may, per- 





haps, upon the first sight, be di to 
indulge in discontent at the allotments of 
providence, and think them unequal and 
unjust: but, even if he look not beyond 
the confines of this state, if he simply regard 
the feelings of those whom he deems un- 
equally recompensed, he will find, for the 
most part, that the neglects which they ex- 
perience, and the sorrows they endure, are 
more than compensated by that inward 
satisfaction and peace of mind, of which 
they are the subjects. 

Placed in a state where so much misery 
awaits every one that enters it, his certainly 
should seem the most enviable lot, who 
can tell how to assuage the ills which he 
may encounter, by reflection and medita- 
tion; who is acquainted with a way of 
hushing into calmness every emotion which 
would lead to unwarrantable conclusions 
with respect to the dispensations of the 
Deity ; who knows how to meliorate that 
bitterness of spirit, which, more or less, is 
the portion of every one ; and who carries 
about with him a principle which will serve 
at all times to soften every perturbation, 
and alleviate every painful feeling. Toa 
person who is anxious to “ vindicate the 
ways of God to man,” there will always 
appear, even in the lives of those who may 
seem to have beet most the sport of for- 
tune and the creatures of chance, something 
excellent and valuable in their condition, 
which was more than sufficient to counter- 
balance the evils with which they may have 
had to struggle. It is only to those who, 
shutting their eyes to every thing in the 
situation of man which has a tendency to 
diffuse happiness and tranquillity, take into 
view only those parts of that situation which 
may ap to be mixed up with calamity, 
that the conduct of the Deity will seem 
harsh and mysterious. It will be well, 
however, if, from the exhibition of the 
leading traits of character which have dis- 
tinguished the many eminent characters of 
every kind that have existed, their posterity 
would learn instruction. Many are the 
temptations to error; many are the incen- 
tives that present themselves, to induce 
them to wander from the right course ; and, 
perhaps, these evils cannot be more effec- 
tually guarded against, than by looking 
back upon the fates of those who have gone 
before. The allurements to lead astray are 
indeed not less numerous than in former 
days; the path of error lies still before us, 
enlarged and made more broad, perhaps, 
than formerly, by the multitudes that have 
since and ‘are still continuing to travel in 
it; its gates are still thrown wide open, 
inviting us to enter, and, if once any con- 
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siderable progress be made in it, the means 
of retracing our steps will not be easy. 


- - - - facilis descensos Averni, 
Per noctes atque dies patet atri janua ditis ; 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad 


auras. 
Hoc opus, bic labor est. 


Let mankind learn, then, from the accu- 
mulated wisdom of ages; and, whenever 
tempted to turn aside, and depart from the 
path of rectitude and duty, remember how 
others have succeeded in their deviations ; 
and, from a contemplation of the misfor- 
tunes which have attended those in their 
wanderings, supply themselves with a prin- 
ciple, if they can do so by no other means, 

nich shall deter them from acting in the 
like manner, and bringing upon themselves 
those calamities which they who have gone 
before so painfully experienced. 

; PHILOMATHES. 

London, 6th Nov. 1826. 
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( Continued from Col. 1114, vol. viii.) 


Wuen it was said, that a tendency to dry- 
ness in summer might be anticipated from 
the occurrence of drought in Feb: and 
March, it ought to be added, that this state 
of the atmosphere by no means needs carry 
with it any remarkable disposition to warmth. 
An east wind is that which commonly in- 
troduces long drought in this country ; and 
if this oceur in March, it has usually led 
observers to anticipate a favourable suc- 
eeeding season; by which is to be under- 
stood, refreshing showers in spring, and a 
calm and occasionally showering summer. 
But an east wind, occur when it will, is 
commonly bleak, and never warm; and 
hence a mistake may perhaps occur, that 
it requires some explanation to 

against, If the month of March, instead 
of being merely dry, become very fine and 
warm, the wind being very gentle, and 
passing daily from east through the south 
to west with the sun, returning to the north 
at night, and altogether resembling the 
summer solstice more than the vernal equi- 
nox, great fear may be entertained that 
summer is come too soon. And while 
ignorant people are congratulating them~- 
selves that the season, having set in early, 
will probably continue long, the careful 
observer will with much reason apprehend, 
that a gloomy and moist season is about to 


succeed. These anticipations have often 


been realized ; and it is from observation 





and experience, that we learn those lessons 
of wisdom which guide us in our inquiries 
into the phenomena of nature. 

The most stormy summer and autumn 
the writer ever remembers, was introduced 
by phenomena that are deserving of record ; 
for, though less stormy seasons may be an- 
ticipated from less distinctly marked appear- 
ances, the recurrence of these at another 

riod should lead us to anticipate a simi- 

character of the season. From February 
of that "year, (1824,) the atmosphere had 
shewn great disposition to the preponde- 
rance of a windy sky; though, perhaps, 
what might be denominated storms may 
not have occurred more frequently than at 
other periods. At that time, May 26, it 
was noted: “Last night the wind was hard 
from all points; much rain, cold, thunder, 
and lightning, at sea, though not here. On 
three of our fishing-boats, a few miles at 
sea, while under sail, a luminous meteor 
formed on the mast-head. It formed in 
the wake of a fourth boat, about as far 
astern as a man might reach. It ap 
to be about as large as a man’s head, and 
rolled after the boat, keeping at the same 
distance, for half an hour. The wind was 
at south-east, and the boat was going by the 
wind. It did not descend from the air to 
this position, but formed there; and was 
not extingui gradually, but in an in- 
stant. The colour was red as blood. In 
one instance, it formed in the boat; in 
another, on the iron prong that passes over 
the bow. In one instance, a column of 
light was seen, about as high as the boat’s 
and resting stationary on the water. 
The colour of all these meteors was alike— 
a deep red.”—This account is taken from 
the description of the men, some of whom 
had been conversant with similar appear- 
ances in the Mediterranean, where they are 
termed corpo santo ; but none remembered 
ever to have seen the like in the British 
seas. 
When a season of a very decisive cha- 
racter has occurred, as, for instance, a 
stormy one, it is not uncommon to expect, 
that, as the year approaches to the time 
when such weather is the necessary accom- 
paniment of the season, a cessation will 
take place ; for it is argued, the disposition 
must by this time be exhausted; and 
the summer has been placed in such an 


storm, the autumnal equinox will be unna- 
tural too, and therefore afford a respite. 
This, however, is by no means the case ; 
and a windy summer has been followed 
by still severer tempests to so late a period 
as December. 
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REFLECTIONS ON HUMAN NATURE. 


Human nature in its general principles is the 
same in all ages, and every where. Like 
the abundance or scarcity of fruit or foliage 
on the tree, induced by the favourableness of 
soil or situation, the sensibilities and ana- 
logies of the human race will vegetate, or 
model themselves in conformity with na- 
ture’s established laws, but restrained or 
directed by the localities of time, place, and 
circumstance. Where is the excellence of 
one age, one nation, or one individual over 
another, but in self-esteem, or imagined 
superiority? Would he, who has for cen- 
turies reposed in death, were he now alive, 
and comparable with us or our day, admit 
himself deficient in knowledge or worth, 
and cringingly avow, that mankind were 
now happier, wiser, or better, than when 
he found: on the stage of existence? I fear 
his solidity of judgment and manners, his 
nervous and unabashed habits and ideas, 
would form his decision in favour of his 
own age, however wide the concerted 
changes and alterations of the present day. 

It is but too often forgotten by us, both 
in our private and public affairs, that self- 
love is an intuitive and a special impulse 
of our nature. We doubtless act, on all 
occasions, from that germ of the universe ; 
but the glare of surrounding circumstances, 
the effect produced on us by enjoyment, 
the bewildering mazes of sense, draw a veil 
betwixt us and the power of calm dispas- 
sionate reflection, and unfit us for picturing 
rationally, and profiting accordingly, by the 
motives which either actuate our neighbours 
or ourselves. 

Curiosity, if it may be termed a motive, 
is an idle one, and, in most instances, only 
diverts the senses, without improving the 
mind: I mean that curiosity, which so 
strongly characterizes our day, and which 
has been so finely satirized in the drama 
of Paul Pry. Were we to trace its growth 
in individuals from age to age, I appre- 
hend it would invariably be found to be 
first engendered by the seed of spleen and 
fretfulness ; and that envy, discontent, and 
a love of scandal, now feed and keep it 
alive. 

It is remarkable, that, although the in- 
crease of population, and consequent neces- 
sity for greater activity and industry, be 
evident, this propensity, which occupies us 
in too many cases with the affairs of our 
neighbours, to the exclusion and neglect of 
our own, should be stronger in the present 
day, than it ever was in any by-gone age. 
But the fact is,—and it is not a new, though 
a somewhat stronger doctrine, that nature, 


in its parts, and as a whole, exists upon 
itself: this, vegetable and animal nature 
attest by the closest analogies in a thousand 
ways. “Hence, we need not marvel much, 
nor, by indulging useless regret, fall into 
despair, at the world’s tendency to wrangle 
and jar; the very spirit of the existent state 
of society being ke that, although it may 
cause uneasiness for the present, and excite 
apprehensions about the future, it provides 
for our wants and necessities ; and every 
body knows, by industry and rectitude, 
the most forlorn may live in hope, comfort, 
and happiness. 
I cannot, however, admire a too prying 
curiosity, or a too keen opposition, as it 
s another’s affairs. i is always 
too apt to compare himself with his supe- 
riors ; hence the gangrene of his mind, and 
an excessive excitement in most of his 
undertakings, which rarely fails to sour or 
sicken his solitary hours. Perhaps it would 
be as well, if the wealthy and independent 
in society were to look with more liberality 
on the actions of him whose means forbid 
a competition in business or pleasure, and 
occupy themselves about their inferiors no 
more than is found absolutely necessary for 
the satisfaction and conveniency of both. 
I would venture to assign three-fourths of 
the misery of life to causes akin to these ; 
and surely the remedy to this always lies 
within a man’s own power. If less intru- 
sion into our neighbours’ matters, and more 
attention to our own, were practised for a 
while, we should become habituated to 
manners less irksome to ourselves, and 
more agreeable to our fellow-men. This 
disposition will readily be promoted by 
occasional devotion of ourselves to retire- 
ment and reflection; and though few are 
capable of this wise act without much 
wrestling and self-denial, still it is a step 
that can be attained, which wise men will © 
often adopt, and which every man will ulti- 
mately admire. 


Commercial Road, 
Nov. 4, 1826. 
een 
CONVENT OF CARMELITES AT AUGSBURG. 


Mr. Epiror. 
S1r,—The subjoined spirited and interest- 
ing adventure, in the Convent of Carmelites 
at Augsburg, is transcribed from Cambell’s 
Journey over-land to India. Should you 
think it possessed of sufficient merit to pre- 
sent to your numerous readers, its insertion 
in your miscellany will oblige your’s, &c. 
Tuomas WALKER. 


J. L. 





= House, Tyrone, 
cept. 4, 1826. 
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“< For the reasons mentioned in my last, 
Augsburg is a most agreeable place to live 
in. Touched with the sensations natural 
to a man who loved to see his fellow- 
creatures happy, my heart expanded to a 
system of peace and harmony, compre- 
hending the whole globe; my mind expa- 
tiated involuntarily on the blessings and 
advantages derived from such a system ; 
and, taking flight from the bounds of prac- 
ticability, to which our feeble nature is 

inned on this earth, into the regions of 
ancy, had reared a fabric of Utopian mould, 
which, I verily believe, exceeded in extra- 
vagance the works of all the Utopian archi- 
tects that ever constructed castles in the 


air. 

“ Hurried on by this delightful vision, 
my person paid an involuntary obedience 
to my mind; and the quickness of my 
pace increasing with the impetuosity of my 
thoughts, I found myself, before I was 
aware of it, within the chapel-door of the 
Convent of Carmelites. Observing my 
error, I suddenly turned about, in order to 
depart, when a friar, a goodly person of a 
man, elderly, and of a benign aspect, called 
me, and advancing towards me, asked, in 
terms of politeness, and in the French lan- 
guage, why I was retreating so abruptly? 
I was confused; but truth is the enemy 
before whom confusion ever flies; and I 
told him the whole of my mistake, and the 
thoughts from which they rose. 

“The good father, waving further dis- 
course on the subject, but with a smile 
which I thought carried a mixture of bene- 
volence for myself, and contempt for my 
ideas, brought me through the church, and 
shewed me all the curiosities of the place ; 
and particularly pointed out to me, as a 
great curiosity, a sun-dial made in the form 
of a Madona, the head enriched with rays 
and stars, and in the hand a sceptre, which 
marked the hour. 

“ Quitting the chapel, and going towards 
the refectory, the friar stood, and looking 
at me with a smile of gaiety, said, ‘ I have 
yet something to shew you, which, while 
lady Madona marks the time, will help us 
to pass it; and, as it will make its way 
with more force and subtlety to your senses 
than those I have yet shewn you, will be 
likely to be longer retained in remem- 
brance.’ 

“He ~spoke a few words in German, 
which of course I did not understand, to a 
vision bearing the shape of a human being, 
who, I understood, was a lay-brother ; and, 
turning down a long alley, brought me to 
his cell, where we were soon followed by 
the aforesaid lay-brother, with a large earthen 





jug of liquor, two glasses, and a plate with 
some delicate white biscuit. 

“ © You must know,’ said the friar, ‘ that 
the Convent of Carmelites at Augsburg has 
for ages been famed for beer unequalled in 
any part of the world ; and I have brought 
you here to have your opinion, for, being 
an » you must -be a judge, the 
Britons being famed for luxury, and.a per- 
fect knowledge of the scavoir vivre.” He 
poured out, and drank to me: it looked 
liker the clearest champaigne than beer. 
I never tasted any thing to equal it; and 
he seemed highly gratified by my expres- 
sions of praise, which I lavished upon it 
as well from politeness as regard to truth. 

“ After we had drunk a glass each, ‘ I 
have been reflecting,’ said the friar, ‘ on the 
singular flight of fancy that directed your 
steps into this convent: your mind was 
diseased, my son! and a propitious super- 
intending Power has guided your steps to 
a physician, if you will but have the good- 
ness to take the medicine he offers.’ 

“ I stared.with visible marks of astonish- 
ment. ‘ You are surprised,’ continued he, 
* but you shall hear; When first you dis- 
closed to me those sickly flights of your 
mind, I could on the instant have answered 
them; but you are young—you are an 
Englishman—two characters impatient of . 
reproof : the dogmas of a priest, iz thought, 
therefore, would be sufficiently difficult to 
be digested of themselves, withont any ad- 
ditional distaste caught from the chilling 
austerity of a chapel.’ 

“ T looked unintentionally at the earthen 
jug, and smiled. ‘ It is very true,’ said he, 
catching my very inmost thoughts from the 
expression of my countenance, ‘ it is very 
true: good doctrine may, at certain times, 
and with certain sae be more effec- 
tually enforced under the cheering influence 
of the social board, than by the authorita- 
tive declamation and formal sanctity of the 
pulpit; nor am I, though a Carmelite, one 
of those who pretend to think, that a thing, 
in itself good, can be made bad by decent 
hilarity, and the animation produced by a 
moderate and wise use of the goods of this 
earth.’ 

“TI was astonished. ‘ You fell intoa 
reverie,’ continued he, ‘ produced by a con- 
templation of the _ of a society 
existing without any difference, and where 
no human breath should be wasted on a 
sigh, no ear tortured with a groan, no tears 
to trickle, no griefs or calamities to wring 
the heart.’ 

“ ¢ Yes, father,’ said I, catching the idea 
with my former enthusiasm, ‘ that would be 
my wish—that my greatest, first desire.’ 
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« «Then seest thou,’ interrupted he, ‘ the 
extent of thy wish, suppose you could rea- 
lize it, which, thank God, you ‘cannot.’ 
* What! thank God that I cannot? Are 
these your thoughts ?’ ‘ Yes, my son ; and 
ere Madona marks the progress of ten mi- 
nutes with her sceptre, they will be your’s 
too.” ‘ Impossible!’ * Hear me, my son: 
is not death a horrible precipice to the view 
of human creatures?’ ‘ Assuredly,’ said I, 
the most horrible; man declares that, by 
resorting to it for punishment, as the ulti- 
matum of all terrible inflictions.’ 

“ *When, then,’ said he, ‘ covered as 
we are with misery, to leave this world is 
so insupportable to the human reflection, 
what must it be if we had nothing but joy 
and felicity to taste of in this life? Mark 
me, my child !’ said he, with an animated 
zeal that gave an expression to his counte- 
nance beyond any thing I had ever seen, 
‘the miseries, the calamities, the heart- 
rendings, and the tears, which are so inti- 
mately interwoven by the great Artist in 
our nature, as not to be separated in a sin- 
gle instance, are, in the first place, our 
security of a future state; and, in the next 
place, serve to slope the way before us ; 
and, by gradual operation, fit our minds 
for viewing, with some sort of fortitude, 
that hideous chasm that lies between us and 
that state, death. View those miseries, 
then, as special acts of mercy and commi- 
seration of a beneficent Creator, who, with 
every calamity, melts away a link of that 
earthly chain that fetters our wishes to this 
dismal world. Accept his blessings and 
his goods, when he sends them, with grati- 
tude and enjoyment: receive his afflictions, 
too, with as joyous acceptance, and as 
hearty gratitude. Thus, and no otherwise, 
you will realize all your Utopian flights of 
desire, by turning every thing to matter of 
eomfort, and living contented with dispensa- 
tions which you cannot alter, and ifyoucould, 
would most certainly alter for the worse.” 

“I sat absorbed in reflection. The 
friar, after some pause, proceeded—‘ Errors 
arising from virtuous dispositions, and the 
love of our fellow-creatures, take their com- 
plexion from their nt motives, and are 
virtues. Your wis therefore, my: son, 
though erroneous, merit reward, and, I 
trust, will receive it from that Being who 
sees the recesses of the heart; and, if the 
truths I have told you have not failed to 
make their way to your understanding, let 
your adventure of to-day impress this un- 
deniable maxim on your mind—so limited 
is man, so imperfect in his nature, that the 


extent of his virtue borders on vice, and the ; 


extent of his wisdom on error.’ 





* T thought he was inspired ; and, as he 
got to the last period, every organ of mine 
was opened to take in his words. 

« «Tis well, my son,’ said he, ‘ I per- 
ceive you like my doctrine :’ (then changing 
his manner of speaking, his expressive 
eountenance the whole time almost antici- 
pating his whole words,) ‘take some more 
of it,’ at the same time gaily pouring out a 
fresh glass. I pleaded the fear of inebriety. 
‘ Fear not,’ said he, ‘ the beer of this con- 
vent never hurts the intellect.’ 

“ Qur conversation continued till near 
dinner-time; for I was so delighted, I 
scarcely knew how to snatch myself away : 
such a happy melange of piety and plea- 
santry, grave wisdom and humour, I had 
never met. At length, the convent-bell 
tolling, I rose: he took me by the hand, 
and, in a tone of the most complacent 
admonition, said, ‘ Remember, my child, 
as long as you live, remember the convent 
of the Carmelites; and, in the innumera- 
ble evils that certainly await you, if you 
ate to live long, the words you have heard 
from old friar Augustine will afford you 
comfort.’ 

“ ¢ Father,’ returned I, ‘ be assured I 
carry away from you a token that will 
never suffer me to forget the hospitality, 
the advice, or the politeness, of the good 
father Augustine. Poor as I am in natural 
means, I can make no other return than 
my good wishes, nor leave any im: ion 
behind me: but as my esteem for you, 
and perhaps my vanity, make me wish not 
to be forgotten, accept this, (a seal ring 
which I happened to have on my finger ;) 
and whenever you look at it, let it remind 
you of one of those, I dare say,.innume- 
rable instances in which you have contri- 
buted to the happiness and improvement of 

fellow-creatures.” 

* The good old man was affected, took 
the ring, and attended me to the convent 
gate, pronouncing many blessings, and 
charging me to make Augsburg my way 
back again to England, if possible.” 


a an 
OLD TIMES IN ENGLAND. 


Sucu was the pedantry of the fourteenth 
century, that all account-books, even of 
domestic expenses, were kept in Latin; 
and, as Roman terms could not be found 
for many articles, the items were stated 
ludicrously in English. 

In the twenty-third year of Henry VIII. 
(a. D. 1531,) the serjeants at law _ a 
feast for five days, at Ely House in Hol- 


born, where the king, queen, and foreign 
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ambassadors dined, as also the lord mayor, 
the judges, the barons of the exchequer, the 
aldermen, and many other persons of qua- 
lity and consequence. There were brought 
to the slaughter-house, twenty-four great 
beeves, at 26s. 8d. apiece; one carcase of 
an ox, at 24s.; a hundred fat wethers, at 
2s. 10d. apiece ; fifty-one large calves, at 
4s. 8d. apiece ; thirty-four porkers, at 3s. 6d. 
apiece ; ninety-one pigs, at 6d. each ; ten 
dozen of capons, of one poulterer, (for they 
had three,) at 20d. apiece ; capons of Kent, 
nine dozen and a half, at 12d. apiece; ca- 
pons, coarse, nineteen dozen, at 6d. apiece ; 
cocks of gross, [query, grouse ?] seven dozen 
and nine, at 8d. apiece ; cocks, coarse, four- 
teen dozen and eight, at 3d. apiece; pul- 
lets, the best, 2$d.; other pullets, 2d. ; 
pigeons, thirty-seven dozen, at 10d. the 
dozen; swans, fourteen dozen ; larks, three 
hundred and forty-seven dozen, at 5d. the 
dozen, &c. &e. 

Bill of Fare for the Wax Chandlers’ 
Company, on Lord Mayor’s Day, Octo- 
ber 29, 1478. 


s. d, 
One capon, .....-6+- 222 O 6 
Ply eee eee eee eee 0 4 
One loin of beefy... 2... 0 ee 0 4 
Ono mabbit,. ow we ccc cece 0 2 
One dozen of pigeons,.......- 07 
One leg of mutton, ........ O 24 
One hundred of eggs, ....... 0 8) 
ey ae 0 6 
Two loins of mutton, and two of veal, 1 4 
One gallon of red wine, ...... 0 8 
One kilderkin of aley........ 1 8 





7 0 
A bill of charges of William Mingay, 
esquire, register to the bishop of Norwich, 
and mayor of the same city, he feasted 
his grace the duke of Norfolk, and other 
lords and knights ; being a week’s expenses 
in the year of our Lord 1561. 


é s. d. 

Impr. Beef, with loin, eight stone, 
at 8d. per stone, .....-.- 5 4 
Two collars of brawn,...... con @ 
Four QM, ccc sccccscess 2.4 
Eight pints of butter, ........ 1 6 
One fore-quarter of veal, ...... 0 10 
One hinder-quarter of ditto,. .... 2-.@ 
One leg of mutton, ......... 0 5 

One loin of mutton, and a shoulder 
re i a 0 9 
One breast and coast of mutton, ..0 7 
et nee, PARE ERE 1 0 
Four brace of partridges,..... . 2 0 
Four couple of rabbits, .......1 8 
Four Guinea pigs,........+.-. 1 0 
Four couple of hens,........- 2 0 
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Two couple of mallards, ...... 1 0 
Thirty-four eggs,. ......-.... 0 6 
Two bushels of flour, ........ 1 6 
Sixteen loaves of white bread,....0 4 
Eighteen ditto of wheat ditto,....0 9 
Three ditto of maslin ditto, ..... 0 3 
One barrel of double beer, .... . 2 6 
One barrel of small beer, ...... 1. 0 
One quarter of wood,........ 2: 2 
Nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, & grains, 0 3 
Four pounds of Barbary sugar,...1 6 
Fruit and almonds, ......... 07 
Sweet waters and perfumes,.... . 0 4 
Sixteen 0: pete oer ew nw where 0 2 
Two gallons of white and claret wine, 2 0 
One quart of sack,....... 020 S& 
One ditto of malmsey, ....... 0 5 
One ditto of bastard, ........ 0 5 
One ditto of muscadine,...... 0 6 
i 1-8 


The manner of living, in the English 
metropolis at least, as we may suppose, 
among: those of the common orders, in 
year 1510, must have been shockingly dis- 
gusting ; for Erasmus, in a letter to Dr. 
Frances, physician to cardinal Wolsey, 
says, “I often wonder, and not without 
concern, whence it comes to pass, that 

d for so many years hath been con- 
tinually afflicted with pestilence, and, above 
all, with the sweating sickness, which seems, 
in a manner, iar to that country. We 
read of a city, which was delivered from a 
plague of long continuance by altering the 
buildings, according to the advice of a cer- 
tain philosopher. I am much mistaken, if 
England, by the same method, might not find 
acure. First of all, they are totally regardless 
concerning the aspect of their doors and win- 
dows to the east, north, &c. Then, they build 
their chambers so, that they admit not a tho- 
rough air, which yb in Galen’s opinion, is 
very necessary. ey glaze a great part of 
their sides with small , designed to 
admit the light and exclude the wind ; but 
these windows are full of chinks, through 
which enters a percolated air, which, stag- 
nating in the room, is more noxious than 
the wind. 

“ As to the floors, they are usually made 
of clay, covered with rushes that grow in 
fens, which are so slightly removed now 
and then, that the lower part remains some- 
times for twenty years together, and in it a 
collection of spittle, vomit, urine of dogs 
and men, beer, scraps of fish, and other 
filthiness not to be named. Hence, w 
change of weather, a vapour is € ;, 
very pernicious, in my opinion, to the hu- 
man body. Add to this, that England is 
not only surrounded by the sea, but in many 
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parts is fenny, and intersected with streams 
of brackish water; and that salt fish is the 
common and favourite food of the poor. 

“ T am persuaded that the island would 
be far more healthy, if the use of these 
rushes were quite laid aside, and the cham- 
bers so built as to let in the air on two or 
three sides,. with such glass windows as 
might be either thrown quite open, or kept 
quite shut, without small crannies to let in 
the wind. For, as it is useful sometimes 
to admit a free air, so it is sometimes to 
exclude it. The common people laugh at 
aman who complains that he is affected 
by changeable and cloudy weather; but 
for my part, for these thirty years past, if I 
ever entered into.a room which had been 
uninhabited for some months, immediately 
I grew feverish.. It would also be of great 
benefit, if the lower people could be per- 
suaded to eat less, nb me, particularly, less of 
their salt fish ; and if public officers were 
appointed to see that the streets were kept 
free from mud and other nuisances, and 
that not only in the city, but in the suburbs. 

* You will smile, perhaps, and think 
that my time lies upon my hands, since I 
employ it in such speculations ; but I have 
a great affection for a country which re- 
ceived me so hospitably for a considerable 
time, and I shall be glad to end the remain- 
der of my days in it, if it be possible, 
Though I know you to be better skilled in 
these things than I pretend to be, yet I could 
not forbear from giving you my thoughts, 
that, if we are both of a mind, you may 
propose the project to men in authority, 
since even princes have not thought such 
regulations to be beneath their care and 
inspection.” 

n the year 1351, the price of labour in 
this country was regulated by act of parlia- 
ment, when corn-weeders and hay-makers, 
without either meat or drink, were to re- 
ceive one penny per day. About this time 
the pay of a chaplain to the Scotch bishops, 
then prisoners in England, was three-half- 
pence per day. 

In the eighth year of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Second, (a. p. 1315,) parliament 
decreed that, in consequence of a great 
dearth, an ox fatted with grass should be 
sold for fifteen shillings, and with corn, for 
twenty shillings; the best cow, for twelve 
shillings; a fat hog of two years old, for 
three shillings and fourpence ; a fat sheep 
which was shorn, for one shilling and two- 
pence ; and unshorn, one shilling and eight- 
pence ; a fat goose, twopence halfpenny ; 
a fat capon, twopence ; and a fat hen, one 
penny. In 1314 the price of a pair of shoes 
was four-pence. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOUL. 


PORPEL ETAT ELE 





“ The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point : 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age. and nature sivk in years ; 
Bat thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 


THERE are some things connected with 
metaphysical science, so high and myste~ 
rious in their nature, that reason fails us in 
the attempt to arrive at a knowledge of 
them ; and, conscious of our limited pow- 
ers, we hesitate to launch into the infinity 
that is presented to our inquiries. Yet, 
though it is impossible to comprehend them 
altogether, we do not return from our 
search without eliciting something worthy 
of the labour that has been bestowed, if the 
subject be intimately connected with our- 
selves, and important for us to know. 

An inquiry into the nature of the soul is, 
of all others, the most abstruse and momen- 
tous ; but so little do we know of ourselves, 
that we vainly look within to discover how 
and where the incorporeal . tenant of the 
flesh resides. The veil, however, that hides 
it from our eyes, allows us a faint glimpse 
of its powers and qualities, and from these 
we are enabled to conclude that it is im- 
mortal, and to infer the nature of its after- 
existence. It may be said, that revelation 
gives us every necessary information on 
these points, and that it is presumptuous to 
reason respecting them. Where the au- 
thenticity of revelation is received, this, no 
doubt, is strictly true; but it is no unprofit- 
able task to convince him who opposes rea- 
son to revelation, that they stand in relaiton 
to each other as a part to the whole; that 
revelation is not dissonant to reason, but 
superior to it. 

The human soul, derived from our Cre- 
ator, is an immaterial essence, whose active 
energy is reason; an energy that is weak 
and fallible so long as its principle is en- 
cumbered with the grossness of humanity, 
but which shall become infinitely. more 
enlarged, comprehensive, acute, and pene- 
trating, when. the soul shall have left its 
earthly habitation, and -entered into the 
presence of Him.whose essence is perfec- 
tion. Whilst residing in the body, the soul 
may be said to resemble the sun when ob- 
scured by: clouds, or, more appositely, a 
covered light, whose rays cannot extend be- 
yond the barrier assigned them. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the 
soul and mere animal life. Possessed of 
the latter, yet wanting the former, we should 
only be wonderful machines. The brute 
creation, when placed in comparison with 
man, appear to us as surprising automata, 
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whose primum mobile, we cannot 
comprehend it, we call animal life, and 
whose greatest energy is instinct, which 
dictates one regular and unvaried series of 
action. Amongst brutes, every individual 
of a species has the same habitudes and 
pursuits, and, what it was at the creation, 
it remains at the present day. Progressive 
knowledge does not extend to them. Hav- 
ing only animal life, they are conscious of 
nothing beyond animal wants, and these 
they are able to supply by the direction of 
instinct. A brute may be said to be a 
compound of animal life and inert matter ; 
but the elements of man are threefold— 
inert matter, animal life, and an immortal 
soul. The second of these it is, that unites 
the soul for a time with the material form. 
It in some degree approximates to the other 
two, and may be viewed as a medium 
between spirit and matter. When animal 
life ceases, the chain is broken; the body 
returns to its primitive state, and “the spirit 
to Him who gave it.” 

Tn the Mosaic account of the creation, it 
is said that God “ breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life, and he became 
a living soul ;” that is, in other words, an 
immortal soul. Human weakness, and the 
infirmities of our present nature, are quali- 
ties of animal life, and from them proceeds 
a‘ limitation of the soul’s energies; for, 
whilst the body and soul are united, they 
must act upon and influence each other. 
How man, originally perfect, could fall, 
and by what means his degradation was 
effected, are not for us to say. Our attempt 
has been to place the soul by itself, in order 
to perceive some of its qualities that are 
perceptible to finite capacities, and this not 
as matter of curiosity, but for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether reason and revela- 
tion agree in establishing the certainty and 
character of a future life. 

1. The nature of the soul is simple, spi- 
ritual, and unmixed, and therefore liable to 
no change. 

Things are either simple or compound. 
A simple nature has but one principle of 
action ; but a compound nature has seve- 
ral. A'simple nature cannot change either 
its physical essence or modification of being. 
Things that are compounded of various 
natures may be reduced into their simple 
substances by chemical art. But when 


- they are perfectly analyzed, their elements 


cannot by any means be altered. Speaking 
analogically, we might say, that man is a 
substance com’ ded of three elements, 
and death might, not unaptly, be com 

to the chemist’s yetort. When the three 
human elements are once separated, each 





is possessed of a simple nature. The soul 
—the sun of life—the immortal fire stolen 
by the fabled Prometheus from heaven— 
reascends to the sky. Animal life perhaps 
becomes an earthly vapour ; and it is 
sible that it transmigrates into other balan. 
The human body, when se by dis- 
solution from the soul and from animal 
life, is inert as the dust we tread upon; it 
may be termed the caput mortuum of the 
compound nature. 

Nothing can be compound in which there 
are not distinct natures ; and hence the soul 
would not be durable if it were compound. 
We must then deduce the fact of its sim- 
plicity, by shewing the absurdity of the 
converse. We have said, that the active 
energy of the soul is reason: now, if the 
soul be.com d, that energy results from 
its combined natures, and partakes of the 
qualities of each distinct element found in 
it. And since simple natures alone are 
exempt from change, that energy would be 
liable to change. But true reason every 
one will surely acknowledge to be always 
the same, when employed in matters that 
come within its sphere of action, both in 
assenting to truths and denying fallacies 
that have been respectively assented to and 
denied by all. 

Simply to illustrate the position. No 
one will be found to contend, that objects 
increase as we recede from them, and lessen 
on our approach. Yet, if reason were 
variable, why should not some such per- 
sons be found? It will be said, that the 
slightest observation ves the converse ; 
that the eye cannot be drawn into such an 
absurdity. Again, we ask, Why not? Is 
the eye capable of judging ? Is i¢ conscious 
of the nature and qualities of the objects it 
reflects? or does it refer the images of 
things to the mind or soul, where their 
qualities are determined by its energy—- 
reason? If it do so refer them, and reason 
be variable, its decisions ing them 
could not be always the same. But they 
are always the same. 

The soul is also immaterial. Material 
things undergo many varieties of shape, and 
changes of situation; their qualities are 
variable, and they are constantly increasing 
or diminishing, because they are ever act- 
ing on each other. Every thing in the 
material world is compounded of several 
simple elements, each of which has a na- 
ture peculiar to itself. It follows, then, 
that in material things there are opposite 
natures, and as these cannot unite, they 
must act upon each other, and be con- - 
stantly effecting changes of form, situation, 
quality, and quantity, in material objects. 
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And as there is nothing in the world of 
matter possessed of a simple nature, or, if 
so, that is exempt from the superaction of 
other natures upon it, no part of the mate- 
rial creation is durable. But the soul is 
simple, and by consequence durable, and 
therefore immaterial. 

2. The expectations of the soul are high 
and lofty, unconnected with the objects of 
sense, and seeking something infinitely be- 
yond them. 

The things of sense afford no permanent 
gratification to the mind. For a time it 
may be diverted in the pursuit ; but when 
it has overtaken, and should repose in the 
enjoyment of them, they are found to fall 
so far short of the idea which had been 
formed, that they are invariably cast aside 
almost as soon as they are obtained. Dis- 
gusted with these, the mind is directed to 
fresh objects, equally illusive at a distance, 
and unsatisfying when possessed. Indeed, 
it is not difficult to conceive that it should 
be so. That the mind or soul is superior 
to, and acts upon, the body, will be ad- 
mitted ; and it must be as readily conceded, 
that, in a union of natures, the strongest 
will prevail. 

The soul of man is incapable of change 
in itself, and it looks forward to a higher 
order of existence, and to scenes of perma- 
nent beauty. It has hopes of enjoyments 
in another world, which, though indistinctly 
conceived, are yet sufficiently defined to 
distinguish them from any gratification 
which earthly objects are calculated to 
afford. It places the highest good in vir- 
tue, and contemplates with firm assurance 
the guiltless delights and employments of 
eternity. With such expectations, it is 
impossible that the soul can derive perfect 
enjoyment from earth; and therefore it is 
evident that the present life is not the ulti- 
mate purpose for which it was created. 
For can we that these good desires 
were implanted merely to prevent our en- 
joyment of earthly pleasures?—A Being 
infinite in wisdom and mercy would not 
have endowed his creatures with such high 
hopes, that render all the delights of time 
and sense poor and unsatisfying, if he had 
_ not pi for them a state of being 

where these hopes will be realized, and 
to which their present existence is pre- 


“ao e the soul ascending from one 
branch of knowledge to another, continually 
approaching towards perfection, without 
ever arriving at it. Witness its dissolution 
from the body at the moment when it has 
risen to this infancy of being. Consider 
the hopes that it has cherished of an here- 





after, and the nature of the enjoyments to 
which its attention has been directed ; see 
it clinging more firmly to these hopes as 
the world of sense recedes from its eye ; 
and then say, whether they are such ideas 
as befit rational creatures to entertain, and 
if rue Boox that inculcates them be true ? 


October 8th, 1826. . ZELIM. 
—_— 


ON THE 
INSTABILITY OF POPULAR APPLAUSE. 





“ Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis.” 





BeEtoncinc to that class of persons who 
acknowledge the instability of every thing 
of a terrestrial nature, I have at various 
times amused myself with speculations on 
the subject. The fickleness of fortune, of 
grandeur, of friendship, has often interested 
me; bnt, of all the uncertain things in this 
uncertain world, no one has ever more 
forcibly struck me than the instability of 
popular a. 

y popular applause, I mean that feeling 
of favour or inclination which is frequently 
raised in the public mind towards any par- 
ticular indiviiuals among men. As this 
only affects those, whose occupation, pro- 
fession, or talents, call them into situations 
of public notoriety, it is far from being uni- 
versal in its application. Sufficiently nu- 
merous, however, are the instances thereof, 
to constitute it a common occurrence amon 
mankind. When we consider the vari 
and fickle dispositions of the human race, 
we cannot feel much surprise that popular 
applause is uncertain, and subject to so 
many variations. The mind of man is con- 
stitutionally so unsettled and capricious, and 
his “ nature,” as Pliny rightly affirms, so 
“ fond of novelty,” that a constant mono- 
tony of favour seems almost more than he 
is capable of affording to any one of his 

ies. 

The daily occurrences of life have an 
influence upon man which is difficult to 
be controlled, the effects of which are fre- 
quently sudden and iar. The man 
who enjoys the favour of the people in one 
hour, cannot insure it for the next; and he 
who now shines with sun-like effulgence, is 
in momentary danger of being obscured by 
the interposition of some unwelcome object. 
Popular applause, however captivating it 
may appear, is in itself dangerous, and 
inimical to the comforts and pleasures of 
life, and often involves its subjects in situa- 
tions far from enviable. _ “I pity the man,” 
said a venerable minister, “ who is popu- 
lar; I was so myself :” and certainly, if 
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ularity depends u the “ changing 
a fons?” which analy “ rise and fall,” 
under such circumstances, pity may be well 
exercised. 
uens was @ man of talent; his ima- 
gination was bold and vigorous; his ideas 
were novel and peculiar; his attitude was 
commanding; in short, he was an orator. 
On his first appearance in a pulpit of the 
metropolis, his celebrity was unbounded : 
multitudes from all quarters hastened to 
hear his eloquence ; and —— was the magnet 
which attracted all. For a time, scarcely any 
one was thought of, scarcely any one talked 
of, but Eloquens: it was a common inter- 
rogation, on meeting a friend, “‘ Have you 
been to ——-?” and if a negative reply was 
given, the powers of persuasion would be 
employed on the occasion. Pamphlets 
were written, and speculations formed, on 
the subject ; in fine, he was the unfortunate 
victim of popular applause. In a few 
months, the flame began to decrease; the 
heat became gradually less intense; and at 
last, Eloquens left the skies, whither he had 
been for some time soaring, and resumed 
his wonted situation in the ordinary walk 
of public life. ~ 
o kind of popular applause is more 
precarious than that whic genet upon 
the common people; because men of this 
class are so guided by self-will and self- 
gratification, that they do not weigh the 
claims of those to whom popular feeling is, 
or ought to be, exercised with impartiality 
and truth. They are not, neither do they 
profess fo be, guided by reason; they veer 
about like the wind, and possess all the 
mutable powers of the chameleon. The 
slightest circumstance, if it seems in the 
least to infringe on their rights, or to affect 
their notions and feelings, is sufficient to 
bias them, and whether it be genuine, or 
only ideal, is of little importance with 
em. 

Popular applause, notwithstanding its in- 
stability attendant disadvantages, has 
fascinating allurements : it is a golden image, 
to which many voluntarily resort, and few 
comparatively are those who will not “ fall 
down and worship it.” It is a fancied 
reward, to which talents emulate and aspire, 
but which, when obtained, is frequently 
found to be less valuable than was fondly 
anticipated. 

Ruminating on the observations I had 
written on the subject, and becoming deeply 
absorbed in thought, the following scene 
was pictured to my imagination, which I 
take the liberty of presenting to the reader. 

I fancied myself placed in an extensive 
open space, in the midst of which was 





situated a mountain of great height, or ra- 
ther a number of mountains, 

by one more attractive and beautiful 

the rest, and which to me emo- 
tions of enthusiasm aaa not usually 
experienced u occasions. 

plain was filled with multitudes of people, 
of all ranks and conditions, who appeared 
to be eagerly employed in some occupa- 
tion or another. face of the mountain 
was picturesque and diversified, covered 
with individuals striving to reach its sum- 
mit; and though it was difficult of ascent, 
and they were uncertain what would be 
their fate on attaining the object of their 
wishes, very few of them were deterred 
from the attempt. 

It was really amusing to witness the toils 
of these up-hill travellers : sometimes a few 
were to be seen at the top of one of the 
minor mountains, and when this was the 
case, a smile flushed upon their faces, and 
a shout was raised by the multitudes below, 
which was always proportioned to the 
height they ascended. Some I observed, 
who were enabled to on but slowly, 
continually stumbled and fell; on which 
they were assailed by the jeers and hisses 
of the attendant assembly; while others 
pursued their way with considerable ala- 
crity. Now and then a band might be 
seen to have reached the “‘ mountain’s top,” 
and then the reiterated shouts of the people 
below were almost deafening. 

There was a circumstance, however, with 
which I could not avoid being particularly 
struck, namely, that on the arrival of the 
candidates, they seemed to be illumined 
by the rays of glory which shone around 
them, so as almost to dazzle the beholder’s 
sight; yet not many of them were to be 
seen for any length of time, as they all 


(a few excepted) disa soon after 
they had attamed the object of their toil. 
One man I saw, who hi reached 


the top, when, becoming dizzy, he “toppled 


mountain there was a deep pit, called the 
gulf of Oblivion, and that, owing either to 
their own heedlessness, or to the neglect 
which the people mostly shewed them after 
their first momentary though exceSsive ap- 
plause, they became so affected as to lose 
all command of themselves, and were pre- 
cipitated into the dreadful chasm which 
opened before them. 

Surely, thought I to myself, this can be 
no other than Popular Applause, that phan- 
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tom of the brain, that ignis fatuus, with 
which we are so often amused. Who can- 
not but wonder at the extreme enthusiasm 
which affects those who aspire after this 
transitory glory ? and who cannot but con- 
temn that spirit of the people by which they 
are allured ? Nothing can exceed the favour 
the people shew when their deluded victims 
first reach the summit of the dangerous 
mount; but just as they think they have 
begun to experience the reward of their 
labours, that upon which their situation de- 
pends is unexpectedly and irrecoverably 
withdrawn. Oh! inconstant mind of man! 
Oh! deluding spirit! uttered I with much 
warmth,—may I never be one of your 
victims—may I never become dependent 
upon Here something within me 
seemed to refuse assent to what I was about 
to exclaim ; for, as I again cast my eyes 
upon the beautiful mount, and beheld 
several of the aspirants after glory obtain 
the gratification of their wishes, I felt a 
voluntary and enthusiastic desire to become 
a candidate, and advanced towards the 
base of the mountain, intending to begin 
my ascent ; but the shouts of the people, on 
the occasion just mentioned, seemed to be 
so loud and general, that I was immediately 
aroused from my ideal vision, which put 
an end at once to my suddenly undertaken 
journey, and with it to my reflections on 
the subject. 

J. S. B. junr. 

Bristol, Aug. 26, 1826. 





POETRY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 
CHRISTMAS DAY, 1826. 


“ O festus dies hominis ”"— Terence. 


Is this the day when earth was made, 
With all her spacious plains? 

When first the living verdare spread 
O’er natare’s blest domains? 

When ocean’s waters first began 

To fluctuate, unplough’d by man? 


The day when universal space 
Was first bestud with gems, 
Which glitter more than those that grace 
Earth’s costliest diadems ; 
When suns and moons began to shine, 
Lit by a flame of light divine? 


Is this the day when favour’d man 
as fashion’d from the clod ; 
When life through all his vitals ran, 

Breath’d by a smiling God; 
And to com fete the noble whole, 
‘Was graced with un immortal soul? 


Did states arise on this glad day, 
And lord it o'er the world 





Or vanquish’d nations sink away, 
To desolation hurl’d? 

Did Alexanders draw their breath? 

Or Cwsars meet a hapless death? 


Ab, no! such scenes did not employ 
This blest, eventfal day, 

A scene of wonder, and of joy, 
Shone with unclouded ray— 

A star arose with quick’ning beams, 

And over all the earth it gleams. 


Frail man, alas! of rebel growth, 
Had strove oe his God, 
Expos’d himself to endless wrath, 
And Heaven’s avenging rod: 
The thunderbolt was nearly burl’d, 
But mercy pleaded for the world. 


Then came the Saviour, full of love, 
Down from his glorious throne, 
In those immortal realms above; 
For sinners to atone, 
And raise (oh, where such love as this!) 
Apostate man from wo to bliss. 


He came—but not with pomp of earth, 
No crown bedeck’d his head; 
An angel choir announced his birth, 
A manger was his bed; 
And in the east a star’s pale ray 
Directed where the Saviour lay. 


He liv’d for man, for man alone 
Jesus was crucified, 
And now, reseated on his throne, 
He pleads for whom he died: 
Well pleased the’Father hears his Son, 
Throagh whom salvation’s work was done. 


Oh! let the bills proclaim his love, 
The rocks exult and sing ; 

Let earth below, and beaven above, 
His boundless praises ring : 

Let every mortal own his sway, 

And haste the great millennial day! 


Bristol. J. 8. B. Jun. 
—_—>—_-— 


FRIEND OF MY EARLY HOURS. 


FRIEND of my early hours, whose cheerful 
voice, 

Has often made my trembling heart rejoice, 

Mid woes alarming: 

When Hloomy cares o’erpower’d my Nioting 
soul, 

Th’ o’erwhelming grief would yield to thy 
control, 

Sweet force of sympathetic love, for ever 
charming! 


Days of delight, the pleasures now are fled, 
The seasons too, when sorrows overspread, 
A dark’ning vapoar ; 
To me twas bliss thy company to share, 
To join in converse, or the social prayer, 
Or for some favourite author light the bril- 
liant taper. 


In cheerful hymns, or jeyous songs of praise, 
Anxious to snatch a moment’s bliss, to raise 
The sounds symphonious; 
In heavenly raptures join the hosts divine, 
None but a seraph’s voice could eqnal thine 
In melody of sound, and melting strains 
harmonious. ~ 
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In many an adverse storm of threat’ning woes, 
And friends were few—left to contend with 
foes, 
In numerons legions, 
Thou too hast felt; when scarce a glimmering 


ray 

Of cheering hope, to light =! lonely way, _ 

The solitary ‘path which leads to happier 

regions. 
In company of thousands, yet alone, 
A solitaire in grief, left to bemoan 
Tn secret anguish, 

The common and uncommon ills of life, 
The jarring discord, or contending strife, 

Or bent beneath affliction’s hand to languish. 


Those scenes are past, nor more will they 


return. 
Shall I recall the hours? nay, rather learn 
Calm resignation? 
Till brighter beams shall chase the gloom 


away, 
In patient hope await a happier day, 
When sweetest bliss shall close these scenes 
of sad vexation. 


Great Grimsby. 
oa ore 
LAST STANZAS. 
YET once again I strike my lyre, 
And once again I ope my breast, 


And bid a melody aspire, 
With more than ever tongue exprest. 


G. HERRING. 


For, ah! of every joy bereft, 
Bat that which prayer and tears impart ; 
I weep o’er friends, so fondly left, 
Whose mem’ry circles round my heart. 


Each deed of kindness shall remain, 
Lov’d, as the pictures of my bliss, 

Although, indeed, I still complain 
To see the semblance that there is 


Between the joys of early years, 
And statues that adorn the dead; 
For both remind as, in our tears, 
How much of youth—of life is fled! 


And yet we love to think and gaze 
Upon the soul which marble gives, 
And could imagine, in amaze, 
That all the past revives and lives! 


Affection feels a moment’s charms, 
And, gladly, reason lalls to rest ; 

But whilst the sweet illusion warms 
The softest feelings of the breast, 


Unalter’d Trath, with cloudless beams, 
Shines on the vision which appears, 

And, as around her radiance streams, 
We see a cause for other tears: 


For then we Jearn ’twas but a dream, 
And then again we learn to weep, 

And thus, ah me! how it would seem 
That sorrow’s eyes no more must sleep! 


Reviewing days for ever past, 

Their beauties, like the iris, dim; 
My mind—my sky is overcast; 

In Nature’s showers my feelings swim. 
’Tis so, alas! this solemn hour, 

In loosing what the beart clings near; 
I ask for more than mortal power, 


Poetry. 
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To utter nameless things and dear! 


PEEEEL OLE PAPAL DE 


O! may adieus, this moment given, 
As light that gilds the hills afar, 
Benignly glide away to heaven, 
And leave the brightest ev'ning star! 


Darlington, May 2A, 1826. Jacos. 
—_@-— 


A MOONLIGHT REVERIE. 
LINES ILLUSTRATIVE OF A PICTURE, BY R.W.W. 


We may su these lines to be spoken by the 
subject of the Teeess contemplative lad, sitting 
amid woodland i 


Hist! all is solemn stillness round, 
Tranquil, anstartled, and profound. 
The noisy ham of haman kind 

Hath died apon the distant wind! 

And now I sit in moonlight glade, 
Beneath an elm-tree’s sombre shade, 
Gazing apon a beauteous night, 

All richly green and chastely bright; 
Bath’d in moonlight’s silver stream, 
More glorious than the poet’s dream! 
The moon seems smiling sad on high, 
At the dim clouds which pass her by, 
Chasing each other through the sky! 
Embedded deep in richest blue, 

The stars are quivering palely through 
Clond-tarrets fosh’a with golden hae, 
Rear’d magnificently high, 

Concealing heaven from martal eye! 
Yon trees, like sentries of the wild, 
Are tinted all_over with amber mild; 
Their clustering foliage is glittering bright, 
Like ivy clinging round castle’s height. 
Oh! gentle winds with soothiog chime 
Seem chanting with fairies their midnight 


ymn ; 

Hosh’d into silence, Natare doth hear, 

« Lallaby! lallaby!” softly and clear! 

Then the stream, like a vein of silver glowing, 

Softly through the landscape flowing, 

Marmoreth sad from its sedgy bank, 

While waves are rippling thro’ rashes dank ; 

A voice sounds soft from the waters deep, 

‘‘Hush thee! bush thee! for Natare doth 
sleep!” 


Then methinks the fairies came wandering by, 

Chanting in chorus mellifiuently, 

«Come, tiny sisters! come, 

Away and away to oar breezy home! 

We have myriad miles to fly on the wind, 

Oar — neither sanlight, nor starlight shall 
nd! 


Float each in your car of soft moonbeam, 
Bathe, and bathe in the golden stream! 
Now, up and away from the starry skies, 
Through the farrowless oceans of ether rise, 
And mock the vision of mortal eyes! 
Merrily, merrily bound we away, 

The moon is waning, and twilight gray, 
O’er distant mountains breaks into day!” 

I suddenly woke, and look’d on high,’ 

No moon or stars were bright’ning the sky; 
Misty daybreak was stealing » 

And leaves fell shivering to the ground! 
My fairy scene had vanish’d away 

Before a cold, dark, drizzling day! 


Q. 2. Q. 
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LINES 


On the Death of EpwarD WEIGHTMAN, of 
Great Grimsby, who was unfortanately 
drowned while bathing in the river, on 
Satarday morning, 29th July, 1826, in the 
15th year of his age. He was a Youth of 
an amiable disposition, and strong filial at- 
tachment: in his death his parents have 
sustained an unspeakable loss. 


Tae morn was mild, the welkin clear, 
As Edward rose to meet the day; 

He little thought the moment near 
Shoald class him with his kindred clay. 


He sought the cool refreshing breeze, 
That softly fann’d the crystal wave ; 
Eager the mirthful hoar to seize, 
at found, unsought, a watery grave. 


Mild as the morn the gentle stream, 
And placid as the evening's close; 

Bat ’twas deceptive as a dream, 
And lared thee to thy last repose. 


Death fix’d his empire there, unseen, 
Enthron’d he sat in pomp sedate ; 
*T was but a flimsy veil between 
The present and the fature state. 


Dear youth, thy sighs could not avail, 
No father there to intervene ; 

Death sternly drew aside the veil, 
And calmly clos’d the mortal scene. 


Thy nts still with sad delight 
Recall thy fond endearing smile; 

Eovelop'd now in shades of night, 
Oh! ’twas sincere, devoid of guile. 


Yes, memory shall record thy worth, 
And faithful to her duty prove; 

Retain the graces which gave birth 
To virtuous acts of filial love. 


A mother’s joy, 2 father’s care, 
The joy is fied, the care is vain; 
Relentless death, why didst thou tear 
The bond, and few | the sacred chain? 


Mysterious are the ways of Heaven, 
Its mercies how severely mild ; 

Asunder nature’s bonds are riven, 
To save a parent, slays a child. 


Does love excite parental grief, 
And agitate the troubled breast? 
This thought may yet afford relief, 
No grief distarbs HIs peacefal rest. 


Suppress the overflowing tears, 
‘And spare the heart-oppressive sigh; 
He shunn’d the wreck of sorrowing years, 
And dwells beneath a fairer sky. 


Is it his virtaes you deplore, 

Which held out years of joy to view ; 
And fear such filiai love no more 

Shall rise, to bless the world and you? 


Then cease to mourn, = tears are vain, 
The viciaous buds, beyond the tomb, 
Shall, spite of death, unfold again, 
In flowers of ever-during bloom. 


Unequal temperatures no more 
‘Disturb et: dhoncheniitent air; 

The raging storms forget to roar, 
And sleep in endiess quiet there. 


“ng. 1, 120" 





Then may we find the same repose, 
T anted to a fairer isle; 

Where life's decrepitade shall close 
In beauty’s everlasting smile. 


Georce HERRING. 


oe 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PAST YEAR ; 


Or, Death passing tbrough.all the Sigas of the 
Zodiac of Vanity.—Affectionately inscribed 
to the Young and Gay, by 


_ JosHua MARSDEN. 
“ Death wraps our thoughts at banquets in the a 
_ oung. 


How many since last annual sun 
His swift vareer began, 

Have life’s contracted circle run, 
And measar’d out their span! 


They did not augar such a fate, 
They did not, last new year; 
Then giddy riot kept the gate, 
Though Death was in the cheer! 


Gay hope illam'd the ardent breast, 
Love languish’d in the eye; 

Pleasure’s soft plume eit the crest, 
Bat Death was in the joy! 


Lute, lustre, beauty, wine, and oil, 
Dress, odour, sauce, and sweet, 
Th’ enamel’d path of life beguile, 
Bat Death was in the treat! 


Along the maze of life they skipp’d, 
In sweet delicious trance; 

Till up their heels affliction ‘ripp’d, 
For Death was in the dance ! 

They built a bower in Eden dale, 
Tnowreath’d with many a flower ; 

Bat found (shall sorrow tell the tale) 
That Death was in the bower! 


They sigh’d for breezes all marine, 
Nor fear’d a coral grave; 

Bat in the guise of sea-nymph green, 
Sly Death was in the wave! p 
The harp and viol, in the feast, 
Each charming strain prolong ; 
Apollo’s son, Dan Moore, was priest, 
Bat Death was in the song! 


Then flying to the milder skies, 
~ oe ow Rome, 

eath overtook them b surprise 
And dug the pilgrim’s tomb! 2 
The florid drama gave delight, 
That magic circle gay; 
Beguiling oft the livelong night, 
Bat Death was in the play! 
Anon for Cheltenham or Bath, 
To balk great Nature’s law; 
Bat there the shroud their corpses swathe, 
For Death was in the Spaw! 
Fail many a pilgrimage they made 
To fashion’s shrine io fair; 
In costly elegance array’d, 


But Death held levees there ! 


They sought for bliss beneath the san, 
In birth-night, mask, or ball ; 
Through every sign of folly run, 

Bat Death was in them all! 
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Ah! where are now those dreams of gold? 
Ah! where the laugh so loud? 

The dashing beau in death is cold, 

The fair one in her shroud! 


Thus Death presides in every sign, 
Earth has no living bowers, 
Where amaranthine beauties twine, 
With andecaying flowers! ; 


But there’s a land, O Muse! where death 
And folly are not known; 

For wisdom only wins the wreath, 

And love the emerald throne! 


A living landscape, never seen 
By folly’s rolling eye; 
A spring, for ever gay and green ; 
A clear, but sanless sky. 
Then, lovely youth, redeem the time! 
The moral of my theme; 
Give God the rose-bud of thy prime, 
Life is a passing dream! 
SALop. 





Revirw.—Friendship’s Offering, a Lite- 
rary Album, edited by Thomas K. Her- 
Relfe, London. 


vey. 12mo. pp. 348. 


1827. 


“Frrenpsuip’s Offering,” is one of those 
beautiful flowers of literature, which, for the 
last few years, have appeared in the depth 
of winter, clothed with all the gaiety of 
spring. In our number for November, we 
noticed the “ Amulet,” another of these cap- 
tivating annuals, and found occasion to 
speak of its graphic decorations, and literary 
varieties, in terms of no languid panegyric. 
Several others, we apprehend, of rival excel- 
lence, are in the market, but hitherto they 
have not fallen within the range of our obser- 
vations. , 

The work now before us presents the 
edges of its leaves in raiment of gold, and 
its boards beneath a delicate paper, deco- 
rated with figures emblematical of its cha- 
racter and name. To prevent these from 
being soiled, a case equally neat, and beau- 
tifully embossed, accompanies the volume ; 
and unless we suppose that no fingers but 
those of fairies, or of ladies equally unsullied, 
are to be favoured with a touch, we can 
hardly avoid regretting that a coarser case 
had not been provided, to protect the exqui- 
site texture of this; and then, perhaps, we 
should have wanted another; so that to our 
requisitions we should scarcely perceive any 
termination. 

The engravings, eleven in number, are 
executed in a most elegant style, by some 
of our first masters in the graphic art. 
Among these, selections of decided supe- 
riority will be variously made, according to 
to the caprice, taste, or judgment, of the 
connoisseur ; and were this to be pursued 

97.—VOL. IX. 





4 to any considerable extent, there can be little 


doubt, that every plate would find its ad- 
mirers and friends. In a common volume, 
the worst among them would be praised for 
its beauty, and, standing alone, would com- 
mand the tribute of admiration. 

In its literary department, the articles, 
including prose and verse, amount to nearly 
ninety, many of which are the productions 
of authors well known in the republic of 
letters. The subjects are sometimes grave, 
but more frequently sprightly, and always 
interesting. Nothing, however, is suffered 
to appear that can offend either the ear or 
the eye of delicacy; it is a volume which 
uncontaminated friendship may offer and 
receive without a blush. 

A book so exceedingly miscellaneous, 
and made up of articles from so many pens, 
can hardly furnish any one composition that 
may be considered as a fair specimen of the 
rest. The following Norwegian tale will, 
however, shew the spirit of vivacity and 
energy that animates the whole. To com- 
prehend the story aright, we must suppose 
ourselves introduced to a company of goat- 
herds, who, on a dreary winter’s night, 
relate their adventures among the moun- 
tains to one another. Having told their tales, 
an elderly hunter, who had sat in silence 
during the narrations, thus introduces himself 
to our notice. 


“Tt is now about twenty years ago, that I 
was, one’ day, out hunting, as usual. I had 
got sight of a chamois, and was advancing 
upon him, when, having almost got within 
shot, I sprang across a chasm a few yards 
wide, upon a ledge of snow opposite. The 
outer part of this was, alas, only of snow—it 
was frozen hard—bot as I came upon it with 
considerable force, I felt it giving way beneath 
me. The man who says that he never felt 
fear, never was in a situation such as this, 
The agony of terror,—and what agony is 
greater ?—rushed throughout my frame. M 
first impulse was to spring forward, to reac 
the firm ground. But the very effort I made 
to save myself, accelerated my fate,—the mass 
broke short off, and—I fell! 

“ T have since been to view the spot; and 
standing in safety on its brink, my nerves 
have shivered, as I have looked down the 
awful precipice. How I escaped being 
dashed into as many atoms as there are peb- 
bles at its base, it js impossible to divine. 
The height is upwards of seventy feet: there 
was no projecting rock, no jutting tree, to 
break my fall. Perhaps the snow, which fell 
along with me in vast quantities, and which 
crumbled as it fell, served to protect me. 
When I perceived my footing yield, the earth, 
as it were, to sink from ander me, I felt the 
common hyperbole, that my heart sprang to 
my throat, almost cease to be one. One 
gasp of mortal agony, as it burst from my 
Inngs, gave me the sensation of choking, 
which the phrase I have mentioned strives 

F 
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to express. The feelings of my mind ma 
be all summed in the exclamation which, 
believe, escaped me: Oh, God,—I am gone! 
My next thought was one momentary appeal 
to that God’s mercy,—and then, I thought no 
more. ; 

‘* When I recovered my senses, day was 
beginning to close. I lay enveloped in snow. 
My hunting spear was beside me broken; 
and, stretched apon my bosom, lay my faithful 
dog, spread out, as it were, to protect me 
from the cold, and breathing upon my face, as 
if to communicate his life to bring back mine. 
* Poor fellow,’ the old man continued, and the 
tear glistened in his eye as he spoke, ‘ poor 
fellow, he is dead long since, and his son,’ 
stooping and fondling the dog at his feet, 
‘is old now; but if I had but one crast of 
bread and one cup of water in the world, old 
Thor should share them with me, for his 
father’s sake.’ ” 


The dog looked up, as though he under- 
stood his master’s meaning; for he smiled 
in his face, with that expression of thankful 
fondness which the countenance of his race 
alone shares with that of the human species. 


“TI felt,” continued the hunter, “I felt 
numbed and stiffened, and in considerable 
pain all over; so much so, that I gould net 
distinguish any particular hurt as being more 
severe than the rest. I endeavoured to rise, 
and that soon shewed to me where my chief 
injary Jay. I fell back again instantly; my 
thigh was broken. In addition to this, two 
fingers of my right hand, and one of my left, 
were broken also, and I was bruised in almost 
every part. But I was alive! As I looked 
up to the pinnacle from which 1 had fallen, 
I could scarcely believe that to be possible. 

“ The spot where I lay was in a narrow 
cleft behind two cliffs, which diverged from 
each other as they advanced, leaving a sort of 
triangular platform open between them and 
athird. A torrent threw itself, like a wild 
horse’s mane, from the rock above me; but, 
in the namberless eddies which whirled in 
the hollow, it was dispersed into air before it 
reached the place, distant through its depth, 
where I lay. 

*‘ Night now began to thicken fast,—the 
faster, on account of the deep den in which 

was. The wind blew as though all the 
quarters of heaven sent forth their blasts at 
once, and that they all met and battled there. 
I had escaped one fearfal death, and I now 
began to fear another more dreadful still, 
because more slow, and more felt. I feared 
that I should die through cold, and hunger, 
and untended hurts. The cold, too, I now 
felt more severely ; for, shortly after I had 
given up, in despair, all attempts to extricate 
myself from my situation, my dog, after whin- 
ing and yelping piteously for some time, 
went off. As he turned the corner of the 
rock, which hid him from my sight, I felt as 
if my last hold of life had gone from me,—as 
though the friend of my bosom had left me to 
die. ‘ He, too, abandons me!’ I exclaimed, 
and, I blush to confess it, T burst into tears. 
Being forsaken by that which I thought faith- 
fat, cut me to the heart. Who, indeed, can 
beur that? 





«* The world now seemed to have closed upon 
my sight for ever hes / wile, my children, 
my dear home,—I should see them no more! 
I figured to myself all the delights and chari- 
ties of that home, and I felt how bitter it is to 
be torn from life, while life is yet strong : all its 
ties firmly knit—all its affections glowing. 
As darkness settled around me, I thought of 
my wife anxiously listening for my step,—or 
rather for the well-known step of Thor pre- 
ceding me,—and the bright fire gleaming on 
smiling children’s faces; the fairest orna- 
ment, and the dearest comfort, of a fire-side,— 
and the rosy lips held up for a father’s kiss, — 
and the little hands clinging round the knees, 
to attract a father’s notice,—and their glad- 
some smile of welcome to me, and anchiding 
reproof to them ; such was the picture I drew 
mentally ; such was the group which I knew 
was awaiting me. I looked around me, and 
the contrast of the reality flashed upon me in 
all its horrors. The wind raged and howled 
through the darkness, and, in the lull, the 
spray of the torrent bedewed my face, and 
froze there. I was encompassed by awful 
precipices, here and there visible only by being 
covered with snow. Snow, also, was the bed 
on which I lay; the bed on which I was to 
die. And to die, oh God! to die thus: 
Alone, through pain and famine,—through 
cold, and the exhaustion of suffering nature! 
The terrors of tempest and of night, were the 

recursors of the terrors of death. From 
sence I was never to stir more; this was to be 
my end! 

“We often forge to ourselves causes of 
unhappiness, and allow slight things to mar 
our quiet. But he who bas undergone—not 
what I underwent that night, for who has 
done so? bot—circumstances of peril and 
despair, in kind, if not in degree, like unto 
these, he, only, can know the egony which a 
few short hours can crowd upon the human 
spirit,—he, only, can know to what extent 
our nature can saffer ! 

“‘T lay, in pain of body and anguish, for a 
space of time, which, from these causes, seemed 
endless. At length, hope dawied upon me. 
Along the top of the cliff to which I had 
leaped, and from which I fell, passed, as I 
knew, a path which led from the village in 
which I lived, to another about two leagues off. 
This had not appeared to me as a chance of 
escape ; for,by night, it was but rarely traversed, 
and morning I never expected to see again. 
On a sudden, however, 1 saw a light gliding 
along this path, as though borne by some one; 
and I conjectured it to be, as in fact it was, 
the Janthorn of a villager returning homewards. 
‘I shall be saved yet!’ was the idea which 
thrilled through my heart, and I shouted with 
the whole strength of my voice, to realize the 
hope which bad arisen. At that moment, a 
furious gust of wind swept through the chasm, 
and hurled back my cry against me, like the 
smoke of Cain’s rejected sacrifice. I could 
feel that | voice did not rise twenty feet 
above my head. The light glided onwards. 
Again, I shouted with that desperate strength 
which none but the despairing own. The 
light did not stop—no answering shout glad- 
dened my ears—the light disappeared ! 

‘** The agony of that moment, who can con- 
ceive? The drowning man, as he struggles 
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his last effort, and feels the waters closing 
round him; the criminal, as he mounts the 
scaffold, and sees his last hope melt from his 
grasp,—such persons may have experienced 
what I felt then, and such persons only. 

«« My despair now became fixed and total. 
I felt that my last hour was come; I endea- 
voured to turn my thoughts from this world, 
and fix them on the next. But the effort was 
dreadful. As I strove to prepare myself for 
death, the hope of life would flash across me 
again, and interpose between me and my 
prayer. If a sound caught my ear, I raised 
my head to listen : if the variation of a shadow 
passed over the surface of the rock, I strained 
my sight to look ; but the sound would cease, 
and the sight would pass away, and I sunk 
again upon the snow: and again I prepared 
myself to die. 

** At length—(to my dying day I shall 
recollect that moment)—at length, a gust of 
wind bore to me a sound, which I thought I 
recognized. I raised myself, with an anxiety 
which almost choked me. I listened—all was 
stili—the wind rose, and made me doabtfal 
whether I heard it a second time or not ;— 
a third—all doubt was over! It was the 
honest voice of faithful Thor, coming at speed, 
and barking as be came, to shew, doubtless, 
the path to the spot in which I lay. Again, 
his deep-mouthed bay sounded loud and dis- 
tinct as it approached the top of the precipice. 
There he paused, and continued barking, till, 
at length, several lights flashed upon the path 
along which he had come, and advanced ra- 
pidly towards him. 

«A halloo came upon the wind ; I strove to 
answer it as loudly as I could. This time, it 
mattered little whether my voice reached the 
summit or not; for as soon as the lights 
seemed at the spot where the dog stood, he 
dashed down the cliff, clinging to the irregular 
surface as he came; now holding by a stone, 
now sliding down with the rolling earth and 
snow, till he sprang into my bosom,—and, 
almost smothering me with his caresses, made 
the echoes of the cliff ring again with his loud 
and ceaseless baying. 

““My companions now perceived where I 
was. They mede a circuit of some little ex- 
tent, and descended to me by a less precipi- 
tous, bat still a difficalt path—My young 
friends, unless you have experienced the tran- 
sition from despair to safety—from abandon- 
ment to kind friendship—from death to life— 
you can form to yourselves no idea of the 
flood of feelings, both rapturous and gentle, 
which then poured upon my soul. The chosen 
of my heart was no widow—my children were 
now not fatherless. I was restored to life, to the 
world, to hope, to happiness,—and I owed all 
this to the loyalty and love of a poor hound. 
When yoar hand is next raised to strike your 
beast in anger, pause—and think upon the 
service which old Thor rendered to his master. 
That master had been a kind one.”—p. 80 
to 87. 

Several stories, equally energetic and 
interesting, may be found in this volume, 
from which, on some future occasion, we 
may probably take additional extracts. At 
present, we can only recommend it to 
public patronage, and take our leave. 
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Review.—The History of the Church of 
Christ, &c. intended as a Continuation 
of Milner’s Church History. By John 
Scott, M.A. 8vo. pp. 620. “Seeley 
and Son, London. 1826. 

THERE are very few works within the range 
of ecclesiastical history more highly esteem- 
ed, or more deserving of public approbation, 
than the church history of Joseph and Isaac 
Milner. The biography of these learned 
brothers is not less remarkable, than the 
production of their pens is meritorious ; and 
their names will stand in future ages as 
monuments of what may be accomplished 
by ‘determined perseverance, under the most 
unpromising circumstances of life. 

Joseph_and Isaac Milner were natives of 
Leeds, or its vicinity, and had nothing to 
boast either of pedigree or wealth. Their 
father was a weaver, to which business the 
two lads were apparently destined. Their 
father dying, they were obliged to be at the 
spinning wheel by break of day in the sum- 
mer, and in winter they rose by candle 
light, to support, by unwearied industry, 
themselves and their aged mother. Un- 
favourable as this mode of life may seem to 
learning, they contrived to devote all their 
leisure hours to such books as accident 
threw in their way. This disposition to 
study, joined to their unremitting industry, 
and sobriety of conduct, soon drew upon 
them the notice of their more wealthy neigh- 
bours, who formed 4 subscription, by which 
Joseph, the elder, was taken from the loom, 
and sent to a grammar school. Here he 
made such rapid proficiency, that he was 
soon qualified for the university of Cam- 
bridge, whither he went, and obtained the 
degree of M.A. On entering into holy 
orders, he became curate of Trinity church, 
Hull, and was soon appointed master of the 
grammar school in that town. 

Isaac, in the mean while, continued at the 
weaving business until his brother settled in 
Hull, when he was taken from the loom to 
become his assistant. From this place 
he was sent to Queen’s College, where he 
made rapid advances in mathematics, in 
theology, and in the learned languages. In 
1774 he ‘was senior wrangler, and gained 
the first mathematical prize. In 1782 he 
served the office of proctor; and in 1783, 
being then master of arts, he was nominated 
one of the taxors of the University, and also 
professor of experimental seg yf In 
1788 he was elected president of Queen’s 


College, when he took his doctor’s degree. 
The same year he was advanced to the 
deanery of Carlisle, and in 1792 he filled 


the office of vice-chancellor. Such was the 
progress of these singular, but exalted cha- 
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ractersyfrom the depths of obscurity to the 
pinnacle of literary fame, on which, inde- 
pendently of all other publications, their 
Church: History will secure for them a per- 
manent station. 

In the preface to the work now before us, 
Mr. Scott observes, that the last volume of 
Milner’s history was published in 1809, 
and that the latter of its two authors died in 
1820, so that from their pens and talents, 
nothing more was exclusively to be expected. 
Soon after the demise of Dr. Isaac Milner, 
dean of Carlisle, the public were given to 
understand, that he had left behind him 
= for the continuance of the Church 

listory, and that they would be revised 
and published without delay. Nothing, 
however, of this kind has yet either been 
seen or announced, and no evidence ap- 
ee that any such are in existence. Mr. 

cott has, therefore, taken his stand on that 
spot where the history of the Milners made 
a final pause, and pursued his course 
through an eventful period, to the margin of 
which his predecessors had conducted him. 


**The slender stream,” says Mr. Scott, 
“‘ which the elder Miiner often traced with 
difficulty through the grass and weeds with 
which it was overgrown, bad spread into a 
mighty river of many branches. In this 
veletia, I have endeavoared to complete the 
history of Luther, and of the principal events 
pertaining to that branch of the church which 
was connected with him, to the period 
of his death. Dr. Milner had detailed the 
history of the first thirteen years of the 
Reformer’s public life; that of sixteen more 
remained to be related. It seemed necessary 
thas to restrict the plan of the present volame 
chiefly to the Lutheran church, both because 
of the magnitade of the transactions in which 
that division of the Christian world was in- 
volved, and also in order to maintain a con- 
formity between the commencement of any 
work, and the latter part of that which it 
aspires to continue.”’— Preface, p. vi. 


The events and incidents detailed in this 
volume belong almost exclusively to the 
continent, and embrace a period of sixteen 
years, from 1533 to 1546. The materials 
are divided into nine chapters, each of 
which includes a variety of particulars that 
might be denominated sections, although 
they do not bear that appellation. The first 
chapter relates to the Diet and Confession of 
Augsburg, and to circumstances therewith 
connected. The second proceeds from the 
above Diet to the Pacification of Nurem- 
burg, including the intermediate events, and 
the transactions of that period. The third 
advances from the above Pacification to the 
Convention of Frankfort, and details the 
leading incidents of that interesting era. 
The fourth contains miscellaneous particu- 








lars to which the preceding convention gave 
birth. The fifth carries us from the Con- 
vention of Frankfort to the Conference and 
Diet of Ratisbon, and marks the struggles 
and progress of the Reformation. The 
sixth records various miscellaneous circum- 
stances connected with the convulsions that 
were then shaking the Papal throne. The 
seventh leads us from the Diet of Ratisbon 
to the Peace of Crespy, and marks the fierce 
contentions which subsisted between the 
states and powerful individuals that were 
engaged in that formidable struggle. The 
eighth travels from the Peace of Crespy to 
the Death of Luther, and leaves us on the 
eve of the Smalkaldic war. The ninth 
gives the Character of Luther, and contains a 
list of his later writings, and observations on 
them. The Appendix reviews the former 
events, explains the circumstances that ap- 
peared either questionable or obscure, and 
introduces detailed particulars that have an 
incidental connexion with the Reformation, 
but could not, with propriety, be interwoven 
with the preceding history, without inter- 
rupting the narrative. An extended Index 
is added, which enables the reader to find 
any particulars recorded in the volume ; and 
this is followed by a chronology, marking 
the exact time when the more prominent and 
remarkable events took place. 

From this general outline, the reader-will 
be able to form some idea of the work that 
now claims his patronage, and that of all 
the Reformed and Protestant churches 
throughout the world. We need not say, 
that those who possess Milner’s Church His- 
tory will find it incomplete without this 
valuable addition ; and they may congratu- 
late themselves, in finding in Mr..Scott ‘an 
able successor to those renowned ecclesiasti- 
cal historians. To the arduous undertaking 
he has brought a mind fully competent, his 
resources are extensive, and his authorities 
unquestionable. 

In his narration of events, Mr. Scott 
appears to have been guided by the most 
rigid fidelity; and in his delineations of 
character, having marked the failings as well 
as the excellencies of such as came within 
his sphere of examination, nothing but 
bigotry can charge him with a want of im- 
partiality. His language corresponds with 
the dignity of his subject. It is masculine 
without being turgid, perspicuous without 
being low, and easy without being adorned 
with artificial flowers. 

The space which it occupies is a widely 
extended area, spreading over a considerable 
portion of the continent, though, on the 
stream of time, it is no more than sixteen 
years in length. 
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Terminating in 1546, and leaving Eng- 
land entirely untouched, it must be obvious 
that many additional volumes are still want- 
ing, to bring the history down to the times 
in which we live. A continuation of Mil- 
ner’s Church History was much wanted, and 
we are happy to find that it has fallen into 
such able hands. We earnestly hope that 
the encouragement Mr. Scott deserves from 
the public will be received by him, and then 
there can be no doubt of his success. We 
also hope that his life and health will be 
preserved, to pursue his literary labours in 
this ample field, that in the same strain of 
impartial excellence he may produce future 
volumes to realize the expectations which 
this precursor cannot fail to excite. 

Among the numerous incidents recorded 
in this volume, many may be found that are 
not less amusing than instructive ; and from 
a perusal of them we may discover the vio- 
lence of spirit which marked the character 
of thetimes. Of these facts, in the animosity 
shewn by the Papal party to the memory of 
Luther, when, being ill, his death was antici- 
pated, Mr. Scott has furnished an entertain- 
ing specimen, which we give in his own 
words :— 

“ Lather completed his sixty-second year 
in the month of November, 1545; and he did 
not survive that period so much as three 
months. For some years previously, he seems 
scarcely to have written a letter, in which he 
did not anticipate his approaching dissolution ; 
and often his expressions of desire for his 
dismissal, and for the heavenly rest, are very 
ardent. Indeed he had, in his many and in- 
creasing infirmities, safficient warning that the 
time of his departure was at hand. He was 
troubled with excruciating pains in the head, 
which nearly deprived him of the sight of ,one 
eye ; bis legs swelled, and he suffered severely 
from the stone. His enemies, however, were 
not able to wait with patience for an event which 
could not now be far distant ; and a pretended 
account of his death, as having been accom- 
panied with ‘a miracle, wrought by God for 
the honour of Christ, the terror of the wicked, 
and the comfort of good men,’ was, ia the year 
1545, printed and circulated in Italy. The 
story is so absurd, that it hardly deserves to 
be repeated, except as it may shew what some 
men were wicked enonglh to invent, and others 
weak enough to receive, at that time. It set 
forth, that Luther, finding death approaching, 
had called for the sacrament, and immediately 
after receiving it had expired: that before his 
death, he had desired that his corpse.might be 
slaced upon the altar, and there receive divine 
Goceaiaecahads desire, however, had not been 
complied with: that when his body was in- 
terred, a tremendous storm arose, which 
threatened destruction to every thing around, 
and that the terrified spectators, looking up, 
saw the host, which the impioas man had 
presumed to receive, hovering in the air: 
that this having been taken, with great reve- 
rence, and deposited in a sacred place, the 
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tempest ceased ; but at night returned again 
with still greater fary: that in the morning, 
the grave being opened, no vestige of the 
body could be found, but a horrible stench of 
brimstone proceeded from the place, by which 
the health of the bystanders was seriously 
affected: and that the conseqnence of all this 
had been, the return of many persons into the 
bosom of the Catholic church.—The paper, 
containing this account, was brought to Lather, 
and he caused it to be reprinted, with this 
addition: ‘J, doctor Martin Luther, testify 
under my hand, that I have received this ex- 
travagant fiction, this twenty-first day of 
March, and read it with great pleasure— 
except for the abominable lies against the 
Divine Majesty which it contains. It grati- 
fies me exceedingly, to find myself so obnox- 
ious to Satan, and to his agents, the pope and 
papists. May God convert and recover them 
from the power of the devil! or, if my prayers 
for them must be in vain, owing to their hav- 
ing committed the sin unto death, then.may God 
grant that they may soon fill up their measure, 
and that they may find their joy and comfort 
only in writing such tales as this! Let us 
leave them alone: they go whither they have 
chosen to go. [I shall see whether they can 
be saved: and how they will repent them of 
the lies and blaspbemies with which they fill 
the world.’ ”’—p. 464 to 466. 


From this monstrous fiction of Popery, of 
which many of the more thoughtful among 
them were heartily ashamed, we will now 
turn to Mr. Scott’s account of the last 
moments of this venerable servant of God, 
which took place at Eisleben, Feb. 18th, 
1546; and with this extract our review 
must terminate. 


“ Before supper he had complained of a 
ain in the chest, to which he was subject. 
t was, however, relieved by warm applica- 

tions. After supper it returned ; but he would 
not have medical aid called in, but about nine 
o’clock lay down on a couch, and fell asleep. 
He awoke as the clock strack ten, and de- 
sidered that those about him would retire to 
rest. When led into his chamber, he said, 
‘I go to rest with God;’ and repeated the 
words of the Psalm, ‘* Into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit, &c.’ and, stretching out bis 
hance to bid all good night, he added, ‘ Pray 
for the cause of God.’ He then went to bed ; 
but about one o'clock he awoke Jonas and 
another, who slept in the room with bim, 
desired that a fire might be made in his study, 
and exclaimed, ‘Oh God! how ill Iam! I 
suffer dreadful oppression in my chest: I shall 
certainly die at Eisleben !'—He then removed 
into his study without requiring assistance, and 
again repeating, ‘ Into thy hands I commend 
my spirit!’ He walked backwards and for- 
wards, and desired to have warm cloths brought 
him. In the mean time his physicians were 
sent for, as also count Albert, who presently 
came with his countess. All Luther's friends 
and his sons were now collected about him: 
medicines were given him, and he seemed 
somewhat relieved ; and having lain him down 
on a couch, he fell into a perspiration. This 
gave encouragement to some present ; bat he 
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said, ‘It is a cold sweat, the forerunner of 
death: I shall yield up my spirit.’ He then 
began to pray, nearly in these words: ‘O 
eternal and merciful God, my heavenly Fatlier, 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and God of 
all consolation! I thank thee that thoa hast 
revealed to me thy Son Jesus Christ; in 
whom I have believed, whom I have preached, 
whom I have confessed, whom I love and 
worship as my dear Saviour and Redeemer, 
whom the pope and the multitade of the un- 
godly do persecute, revile, and blaspheme. 
I beseech thee, my Lord Jesus Christ, receive 
my soul! O heavenly Father, though I be 
snatched out of this life, thoagh I mnst now 
lay down this body, yet know I assuredly 
that I shall dwell with thee for ever, and that 
none can pluck me out of thy hands !’—He 
then thrice again repeated the words, ‘Into 
thy hands I commend my spirit! Thou hast 
redeemed me, O Lord God of truth!’ Also 
those words, ‘ God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life :’ and that verse of the sixty- 
eighth Psalm, * Our God is the God of whom 
cometh salvation: God is the Lord, by whom 
we escape death.’ He then became silent, 
and his powers began to fail him; but when 
several present addressed him, ‘ Reverend 
father, you die in the constant confession of 
Christ and his doctrine, which you have 
preached ?’ he distinctly answered, ‘ Yes,’ and 
spoke no more; bat, about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, between two and three o’clock 
inthe morning, ‘ with his hands clasped toge- 
ther, and without a finger or feature being 
disturbed, gently breathed his last.’””—p. 475 
to 477. 


—_—_-—. 
Revrew.—Some Account of the Life and 
Character of the late Thomas Bateman, 
M.D. F.L.S. &c. pp. 228. London, 

Longman & Co. 1826. 

We have been induced to travel a little out 
of our ordinary track, in reviewing this vo- 
lume of medical biography, which has been 
unexpectedly submitted to our considera- 
tion. We have no wish to interfere with 
the legitimate topics of medical literature ; 
but our readers will perceive, from the tenour 
of our ensuing observations, that the work 
under review is far from being so exclu- 
sively professional as its title would appear 
to indicate: it isa work fraught with pecu- 
liar and eminent interest, whether contem- 
plated by the general or professional reader : 
and we, therefore, without further apology, 
enter upon its consideration. 

Dr. Thomas Bateman was born at Whit- 
by, in Yorkshire, on April 29, 1778, and 
died there April 9, 1821. ‘He was a dili- 
gent schoolboy, an indefatigable student, 
and an eminent physician.’ p.1. From 
infancy his constitution was delicate. His 
youthful days were characterized rather by 
industry and perseverance, than genius: 
‘his most remarkable faculty, as a school- 
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boy, was his sound and penetrating judg- 
ment: he was not so much distinguished 
by quickness, as by the unceasing energy 
and vigour with which every power of his 
mind was kept in full and active employ- 
ment, and brought to bear at once on every 
object presented to it.’ p.15. In his 16th 
year, he was apprenticed to an apoethecary ; 
at 19, he went to London; in 1798, he 
went to Edinburgh ; he graduated in 1801, 
when he commenced practice in London, 
and was admitted a licentiate of the College 
of Physicians in 1805. He was shortly 
appointed to the office of physician to the 
Fever Institution, and discharged the duties 
which then devolved upon him with great 
ability and success. In 1819, his health 
sunk beneath the accumulated pressure of 
his professional engagements; in conse- 
quence of which he left London for York- 
shire; and here commences the most in- 
teresting and remarkable period of his life. 
During the past part of his life—at which 
we have glanced very rapidly—Dr. Bate- 
man was, we lament to say, a MATE- 
RIALIST! but it pleased God to chasten 
him with the rod of affliction in a complaint 
of the eyes, which threatened total loss of 
sight; and this, added to great bodily 
weakness, effectually deprived him of all 
his former sources of intellectual pleasure 
and professional occupation. In conversa- 


‘tion with a pious friend, (who seems to be 


the anonymous author of the work before 
us,) whilst detailing his affliction, he said, 
“ But all these things are a just punishment 
for my long scepticism, and neglect of God 
and religion.” p.134. At his friend’s 
suggestion, he listened to part of an essay 
on the Divine Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and with marks of intense earnestness. At 
its close, he exclaimed vehemently, “ This 
is demonstration ! complete demonstration !” 
He then requested to hear some passages 
from the New Testament; and was start- 
lingly interested by that solemn declaration, 
‘The natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.’ 

In two or three days he shewed increas- 
ing interest in the subject of religion, and 
listened with profound delight to the scrip- 
tures, and other books on doctrinal and 
experimental religion. About this time, he 
observed to a friend, “It is quite impossible 
to describe to you the change which has 
taken place in my mind: I feel as if a new 
world was opened to me: and all the in- 
terests and pursuits of this, have faded into 
nothing, in comparison with it. They seem 
so mean, paltry, and insignificant, that my 
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blindness in living so long immured in them, 
and devoted to them, is inconceivable and 
astonishing, even to myself.” p. 136, 7. 

His views of the fierceness of temptation, 
and the efficacy of prayer, may be seen in 
the following extracts :— 

“He did not think any thing could have 
convinced him so fully of the efficacy of prayer, 
as the sensible relief which he experienced 
from it, during those conflicts of doubt and 
unbelief with which his mind continued to be 
harassed. He added, that he now spent whole 
nights io prayer. He felt perfectly assured 
that bis doubts were the suggestions of the 
great adversary of souls; and remarked, that 
they were vividly and manifestly darted, as it 
were, into his mind, instead of arising from his 
own reflections, or resulting from any train of 
reasonmg: and their absardity, in many in- 
stances, was so obvious, that bis judgment 
detected it at once, though be still had not 
power to drive them from the hold they took 
of his imagination, or to banish them, for the 
time, from his thoughts.” p. 139. 


He partially recovered, so as to be able 
to take occasional exercise in the open air. 
But he was an altered man— 


“* The avidity with which he listened to the 
word of God, his eagerness to attend public 
worship, (which for many years he had en- 
tirely neglected, ) and the heartfelt and devout 
interest which he obviously took in the ser- 
vices, his enlarged and active benevolence, 
the change which had taken place in his tastes, 
inclinations, and pursuits, all testified that he 
was indeed ‘ brought out of darkness into 
marvellous light;’ that ‘ old things had passed 
away, and all things had become new.’ p. 141. 


Every subject but Christ crucified, was 
now utterly tasteless and uninteresting ; and 
he continued, to the last month of his life, 
to rejoice with a ‘ joy unspeakable, and full 
of glory,’ which bore down all opposition. 

‘“* He experienced a happiness to which all 
the accumulated enjoyments of his whole pre- 
vious life could bear no proportion or com- 
parison; even ‘that peace of God which 
passeth all understanding,’ and which must be 
felt, or at least witnessed, in order to form 
any jast conception of its nature and effects.” 

143. 


’ “In contrasting, as be frequently did, his 
present happiness with all that he bad formerly 
enjoyed and called happiness, be seemed al- 
ways at a loss to find words to express how 
poor, and mean, and despicable all easthly 
gratifications appeared to him, when compared 
to that ‘joy and peace in believing,’ which 
now filled his soul: and, ‘one particle of 
which,’ he sometimes said, ‘ he would not 
part with for ten thousand worlds.” And it 
hould be re bered, that this was not the 
evidence of a man disappointed in his worldly 
pursuits: he had already ‘had his reward in 
this world; he had experienced the utmost 
success in the path which he had chosen; he 
had been keenly susceptible of intellectual 
pleasures; and of their, as well as of all in- 
ferior amusements, he had enjoyed more than 
acommon portion. But when the only object 
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that can satisfy the affections and fill the capaci- 
ties of a rational and immortal being, was re- 
vealed to him; when he viewed, by the eye of 
faith, that ‘life and immortality brought to light 
by the gospel,’ earthly fame, and honour, and 
pleasure, sunk into the dust: and, in reflect- 
ing upon his past life, the only thing that gave 
him” any satisfaction was, the hope that his 
labours might have been beneficial to his 
fellow-creatures, for whom his charity had 
now become unbounded. He often said, that 
‘the blessing of his conversion was never out 
of his mind, day or night; that it was a theme 
of perpetual thanksgiving, and that he never 
awoke in the night without being overwhelmed 
with joy and gratitude in the recollection of 
it.’ He always spoke of his long bodily afflic- 
tions with the most devout thankfulness, as 
having been instrumental in bringing him to 
God; and considered his almost total blind- 
ness as an especial mercy, because, by shut- 
ting out external objects, it had enabled him 
to devote bis mind more entirely to spiritual 
things. Often, latterly, he expressed an ar- 
dent desire to ‘depart, and be with Christ :’ 
bat always added, that he was cheerfully 
willing to wait the Lord’s pleasure; certain 
that, if be were continued in this world, it was 
only for his own good, and to make bim more 
* meet to be a partaker of the inberitance of 
the saints in light.” p. 142-5. 


To this delightful and cheering extract, 
we have to add one more, which gives an 
account of his death: — 

“ Daring the last week of his life especially, 
the strength and clearness of his intellect, and 
of his spiritual perceptions, were very re- 
markable: and, on its being one day observed 
to him, that as his bodily powers decayed, 
those of his mind seemed to become more 
vigorous, he replied, ‘ They do, exactly in an 
inverse ratio: I have been very sensible of it.’ 
He conversed with the greatest animation all 
the day, and almost all the night, preceding 
his death, principally on the joys of heaven, 
and the glorious change he was soon to ex- 
perience, often exclaiming, ‘ What a happy 
hour will be the day of death!” **** Once 
in the night he said to his mother, ‘ Surely, 
you are not in tears!—Mine is a case that calls 
for rejoicing, and not for sorrow: only think 
what it will be to drop this poor frail perish- 
ing body, and go to the glories that are set 
before me!’ 

** Not more than an hour before his death, 
when he had been expressing his hope and 
faith in very animated terms, I remarked to 
him how strikmg was the uniformity of faith 
and of feelings expressed by believers in the 
same circumstances, at every distance of time 
and place; and spoke of it as an indisputable 
evidence, that these graces are wrought in all 
by one and the self-same Spirit, and as a proof 
of the trath of the Bible, the promises and 
descriptions of which are thas so strikingly 
fulfilled and exemplified. He entered into the 
argument with his uecustomed energy, and 
assented to its trath with delight. It seemed 
remarkable, that though be had, during his 
whole illness, been very sensible of bis in- 
creasing weakness, and had watched accurately 
all its gradations, yet he spoke, in the last 
moments of his life, of going down stairs as 
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usual, and said, ‘it could not require more 
than a very few weeks to wear him out,’ not 
appearing to be at all aware that his end was 
so very near, till about half an hoar before his 
death. Finding himself extremely languid, 
he took a little milk, and desired that air 
might be admitted into the room: and, on 
being asked, ‘if be felt at all relieved?’ he 
replied, ‘Very little; and can hardly dis- 
tinguish, indeed, whether this is langaor or 
drowsiness which has come over me; bat it is 
a very agreeable feeling.’ Soon after, he said 
suddenly, ‘I surely must be going now, my 
strength sinks so fast: I bave almost lost 
the power of moving my limbs.’ On my 
making some observation on the glorions = 
pect before him, he added, ‘Oh, yes! I am 
GLAD to go, if it be the Lord’s will!’ He 
shat his eyes, and lay quite composedly. By 
and by he said, ‘ What glory !—the angels are 
waiting for me!’ Then, after another short 
interval of quiet, he added, ‘ Lorb Jesus, re- 
ceive my soul!’ and to those who were around 
him, ‘ Farewell!’ These were the lust words 
he spoke.” 

So died this convert from infidelity to 
the blessed truths of Christianity. It is to 
lamented that so many of his professional 
brethren have, it is to be feared, imbibed 
those ruinous opinions, from which tre- 
mendous consequences, it pleased the Father 
of mercies, by a special exertion of his 
power and goodness, to awaken and de- 
liver Dr. Bateman. It appears absolutely 
confounding and paradoxical, that those 
who are spending their lives in examining 
and admiring the wondrous mechanism 
of our ‘ fearfully and wonderfully made’ 
bodies, should presume to deny the ex- 
istence of their Maker, and reject and 
despise that very guide to truth and hap- 
piness which He has vouchsafed to us in 
this scene of bewildering labyrinthal error 
and misery. It is woful, that mem who are 
discovering incessant proofs of the Al- 
mighty’s skill and benevolence, who enter, 
as it were, into his very workshop, to behold 
more narrowly his ‘handy work,’ should 
wilfully shut their eyes upon the bright and 
glorious light of revelation! But illustrious 
names are not wanting to prove that ana- 
tomy is eminently capable of inspiring 
sentiments of religion. Let us look at the 
names of Harvey, Sydenham, Boerhaave, 
Haller, and, in our own day, Pringle, 
Bailey, and Barclay, and we shall find that 
deep piety is not inconsistent with the most 
exalted science. This momentous error 
arises from men’s contemplating anatomy 
too much in the abstract, disconnecting it 
from that mighty chain of evidence which 
girdles the universe, and gently binds the 
hearts of men in sweet, delichtful, and 
reasonable captivity and subjection to the 
Father of their spirits. 

But it is high time that this lengthy no- 
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tice should conclude. We had intended to 
make a few remarks on this interesting and 
important subject; but we have already 
exceeded our usual limits. A word or two 
to our author must terminate our remarks. 
This narrative, though ably written, is sadly 
wire-drawn; in plain English, eked out, 
and stuffed with supererogatory comments 
and elucidations, from beginning to end. 
Should the work see a second edition, he 
will find a pair of scissors of singular 
service. 
— 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 

1. Popery in 1824, (Butterworth and Co.) is 
a pamphlet which every Protestant ought to 
read with deep attention. It tells him, on 
indisputable authority, what Popery is, flow- 
ing without any adulteration from the foun- 
tain head. It contains the circular letter of 
Pope Leo XII. to his clergy, directing them 
to prevent as much as possible the circula- 
tion of the scriptures; and it comprises a 
fair specimen of that bigotry, arrogance, 
and intolerance, which are the distinguishing 
attributes of the holy see, accompanied with 
those infamous denunciations, which might 
be expected from the region of impudent 
infallibility. 

2. The Obligation of Christians to 
receive the Lord’s Supper every Lord’s 
Day, by J. M. Cramp, (Burton, London,) 
is a pamphlet of more promise than per- 
formance.. The author’s scriptural autho- 
rities are very few, and these of doubtful 
interpretation. In stating the practice of 
the primitive church, and in collecting the 
opinions of celebrated divines, he has been 
more successful, but nothing conclusive can 
be adduced from such questionable pre- 
mises. “ For baptism,” he tells us, “ the 
time is appointed,—when the individual 
believes,” p.12. But in p. 15, he observes, 
that “the application of moral precept 
must always be regulated by considerations 
of time, character, circumstances, &c. and 
much latitude of judgment must be allowed, 
so that the spirit of the injunctions is pre- 
served.’ There are some to whom this 
doctrine will prove very acceptable. 

3. Ingram’s Principles of Arithmetic, 
(Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh,) is a neat 
little volume, which contains much valuable 
matter, and promises to be exceedingly use- 
ful both in schools and for private students. 
The rules are laid down with great simpli- 
city, and may therefore be easily compre- 
hended. It contains also a compendious 
digest of weights and measures, as established 
by a late act of parliament. 

4. Bernard Barton’s Missionary Me- 
morial, (Westley and Davis, London,) con- 
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tains many exquisite lines, and some that 
can hardly claim a station on the favourable 
side of mediocrity. His name, as a poet, 
was calculated to excite expectations—they 
are but partially gratified. 

5. William Hale’s Address to the Manu- 
Jfacturers of the United Kingdom, (Holds- 
worth, London,) is a sensible, well-written 
pamphlet ; but we very much doubt, if the 
measures he recommends were adopted, 
whether they would produce all the benefits 
he anticipates. His chief force is levelled 
against the reduction of wages. This 
compels the weaver to work more hours 
than usual to earn a scanty pittance, which, 
by overstocking the market with goods, 
increases the evil it was designed to remedy. 
He recommends that wages remain undi- 
minished, but that the weaver should be 
employed fewer hours. This certainly has 
more rationality than the scheme which he 
so justly reprobates. 

6. Another number of the Anti-Slavery 
Monthly Reporter, now before us, is, like 
all its companions, a catalogue of misery, 
cruelty, and injustice, which cannot be read 
without feelings of horror and indignation. 
From the slave system nothing but wretch- 
edness and iniquity can be expected. Taken 
in all its branches and bearings, slavery is, 
probably, at this moment, the blackest 
crime that earth presents to heaven. 

7. The Address of the Society of Friends 
to the Inhabitants of Europe, on the Ini- 
quity of the Slave Trade, (Phillips, Lon- 
don,) makes a powerful appeal in behalf of 
the injured negro, to the humanity of man- 
kind, and denounces the trade in human 
life as repugnant to the principles of Chris- 
tianity. Tt contains little that is new, but 
much truth, that neither sophistry nor argu- 
ment can refute. To this inhuman traffic, 
the people called Quakers have always 
been decidedly hostile. 

7. Danver’s Letter to the Right Hon. 
R. Peel, on the Inexpediency of Imprison- 
ment for Debt, ee and Co. London,) 
strongly reminds us of a trite, but just obser- 
vation —“ The hand that cannot erect a hovel, 
may demolish a palace.” 

8. A. Review of Nonconformity, by 
John Ely, (Westley, London,) contains, 
within twenty-five pages, the history of 
Nonconformity in outline, and is calculated 
to convey to the mind of the uninformed on 
this subject, a tolerably correct idea of its 
causes and progress. The remarks which 
follow the statement, are sufficiently strong 
to evince the author's views of establish- 
ments and intolerance; and we shrewdly 
suspect, were his power equal to that of 
which he condemns the exercise, the cause 
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of complaint would be soon transferred to 
other communities. 

9. The Schoolfellows, by Mrs. Hewlett, 
(Westley, London,) is a pretty delineation 
of character, exemplified in the history of 
two young females. Mrs. Hewlett has 
marked, with much discrimination, the 
prevailing propensities of each, and with an 
impartial hand traced them to their distant 
consequences and issues. The lesson incul- 
cated is, the importance of early impressions, 
and the necessity of making those which will 
be of lasting value. The history of Sarah 
and her Husband is both instructive and 
interesting. 

10. Advice on Playing the Pianoforte, 
$c. (Longman, London,) is a pretty little 
article for those who have musical ears, and 
an abundance of money. 

11. A concise View of Ancient Geogra- 
phy, by W. H. Bond, (Simpkin, London,) 
will be found very useful to readers of an- 
cient history. Accompanied with its maps, 
the names and situations of all remarkable 
places may at once be seen in connexion 
with their more modern and present appel- 
lations. 

12. The Messenger of Mercy, (West- 
ley, London,) contains much wholesome 
advice and pious instruction, exemplified in 
the history and adventures of a tract. It is 
written with much pleasing simplicity, which 
can hardly fail to arrest the attention, and 
interest the feelings. 

13. Familiar Dialogues for Sunday 
Schools, by a Teacher, (Kershaw, London,) 
are, what the title expresses, “ instructive 
and entertaining.” In this little book many 
important topics are brought before the 
reader, and treated in a manner that must 
command the cordial assent of his judg- 
ment, and ensure his approbation. 


—»——— 
COMPENDIUM OF GEOLOGY.—NO. I 


To contemplate the sphere in which we 
live, and to which we are confined, it is at 
once interesting and amusing. It is inter- 
esting, because every thing which is con- 
nected with this globe is connected with 
ourselves, directly or indirectly; and it is 
amusing, because the rich variety contained 
therein, gives endless variety to the thinking 
faculty. No necessity exists for our poring 
incessantly upon one object, or upon one 
subject; interesting matter exists every 
where ; and in every way in which we can 
view this matter, it presents us with a new 


If we survey this sphere as a planet, and 
thus conneet it with astronomy; if we view 
it as a habitable world, and examine its 
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geography; if we philosophically search 
into its origin and use in the universe, or 
wade through its history during the ages of 
its existence; if we survey its surface, and 
behold its productions, whether natural or 
agricultural, in its animal and vegetable life, 
or, sinking beneath its surface, pry into its 
internal structure, and note the approach of 
these foundations of the earth to day, in 
each of these wide-spread and wonderful 
connexions, we alike find rich divertisement 
and use; an interest and amusement in the 
exercise of the thinking faculty; and rise 
up from the study wiser and more strong 
for mental action, than when we sat down. 

If, amidst our researches, we discover a 
new fact, this the thinking faculty dwells 
upon; its origin, its connexions, its uses, 
and all the etceteras in its train, rise up 
before the mind; and if in the researches 
which flow therefrom, some theory is mixed 
up of an uncertain character, yet the think- 
ing faculty is exercised, and this exercise 
must be preferable to the torpidity of igno- 
rance and inaction. We make the essay, 
and we learn something; and if we do not 
at once learn every thing, happy it is for us; 
for that which is yet to learn, will afford us 
the same interesting amusement as that por- 
tion of wisdom which we have already 
acquired, did in the learning. Employ- 
ment, therefore, remains before us for the 
thinking faculty ; and, from the multiplicity 
of objects around, will remain before us so 
long as we continue in time: yea, in all 
probability, much as our thinking faculty 
will be enlarged when this mortal shall have 
put on immortality, subjects will arise 
around us new to our intellectual energies 
to all eternity. 

If we contemplate the earth geologically, 
we find a large proportion of its crust regu- 
larly stratified, even to the present hour, 
although some portions thereof are evidently 
in a state of rain. I conceive the Creator 
formed the strata perfect throughout, and 
that the ruinous state of some of them may 
be attributed to the disruption of the great 
abyss immediately previous to the general 
deluge, which, for the crimes of the ante- 
Gucvians, he brought upon the earth. 
Volumes upon volumes have been published, 
to prove that the strata of the earth formed 
themselves by depositions from water; or 
that they were formed by agents within or 
upon this sphere ; and arguments, countless 
in number, and subtile as language can 
possibly convey, have been launched, in 
order to prove when and how these forma- 
tions took place; but after wading through 
these oceans of literature, the mind finds 
nothing solid wheveon to rest; and there- 
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fore pants for a new system with as much 
eagerness, as if a single theory had never 
floated upon the stream of time. 

The reason of this vacuum is apparent to 
every man, who has digested these theories ; 
they are all deficient of the main requisite— 
they lack an intellectual cause for the ob- 
served effect—a cause which can, at once, 
plan and execute its purposes, viz. mind 
and power in union. No creature within 
the scope of our knowledge these 
in any thing like the force required for such 
vast formations : the effects are far too great 
for a creature to cause; and the agents 
ordinarily called in, viz. fire and water, 
being devoid of mind, even linked with 
fortuitous circumstances, to which so much 
has been ascribed, are like the small dust 
of the balance, compared with the stu 
dous and wide-spread effects every where 
apparent in geology. 

But when we turn.to the volume of 
inspiration—that book through which Jeho- 
vah speaks to man, we behold “a great 
first cause,” every way equal to the great 
effects which surround us, in the Creator of 
the heavens and the earth. The very first 
sentence of the Bible, therefore, throws 
more light upon this subject than all the 
volumes above referred to, inasmuch as it 
points us to a cause which mind 
as well as power; it runs thus: “ In the 
beginning Gop created the heavens and the 
earth” Another paragraph, in the midst of 
the sacred volume, finishes what the first 
began, and places us at perfect ease as to 
the whole phenomenon of geology, viz. 
“The Lord is a great Gop, and a great 
King above all gods. In His hands are the 
deep places of the earth: the strength of 
the hills is His also. The sea is His, and 
He made it : and His hands formed the dry 
land.” Psalm 95. 

Under the hands of Omnipotence, how- 
ever difficult such stupendous formations 
may appear to man, the strata of the earth 
had their foundations stretched over the 
great abyss, and their inclined planes reared 
up to the highest mountain’s height; their 
escarpments and sides sloped away, or 
formed into the abrupt ; spreading into. un- 
dulated downs, or projecting in precipices 
awful to behold, “at the pleasure of the 
intelligent former. Therefore, on contem- 
plating the imposing whole of this great 
sphere, or the detail of its parts, in connex- 
ion with this information, we behold what 
the universal grasp of the great Spirit has 
effected ; and at once discern in the work, 
wisdom and power in union and action. 

The strata of the earth, in their amplitude, 
are stretched out into two vast continents, 
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tarctic circle, to considerably within the arc- 
tic circle; and between these continents lie 
two immense oceans. In the midst of these 
continents several extensive mediterranean 
seas occur, and also many deeply indented 
gulfs and bays; but in no instance do any 
of these afford a communication from ocean 
to ocean. Amidst these oceans are nume- 
rous islands; some of these are of great 
extent, and others so minute that they may 
be denominated single rocks. The medi- 
terranean seas, as well as the gulfs and bays, 
have also their islands; and some even of 
these are extensive. The islands are of 
a mixed character; for while some of these 
are as regularly stratified as the continents 
themselves, others are of volcanic origin ; 
and not afew owe their existence to the 
coral insect, and to alluvial depositions. 
Shoals, or sunk islands, also occur in these 
oceans, both in the immediate vicinity of 
land, and at great distances therefrom ; and 
lakes of water, in like manner, abound 
inland, ornear the sea, both in the islands 
and continents. The relative positions of 
these islands and continents have great effect 
upon the oceans, and also upon the general 
economy of the sphere; of which more 
hereafter. 

Stratification is indispensable to the eco- 
nomy of a sphere, destined to supply the 
wants, and minister to the comforts and 
enjoyments, of animal life; but especially 
to that portion of animation to which reason 
is superadded, namely, man. _ If the crust of 
the sphere were not stratified, all the superflu- 
ous waters from rains, &¢. would sink down- 
wards, until every crevice was filled up, and 
the remainder would form pools upon the 
surface. These pools would afford > on sun’s 
rays water for immoderate evaporations, and 
the residue would become stagnant and 
putrid focuses of exhalations, deleterious to 
all animation. But the inclined planes of strata 
take in, af their utmost elevations, as well as 
at every aperture, these superfluous waters 
in such immense quantities, that no man, 
who has not experience therein, would 
imagine it possible they could contain them ; 
yet these immense quantities are conveyed 
away by internal currents amongst the fis- 
sures of the rocks, or by filtration through 
less solid masses; every where giving out 
this water in springs, or affording it to wells 
at great distances from the places at which 
it entered ; and the subsoils of whole dis- 
tricts are often laved thereby, to the fertiliza- 
tion of their fields, while the surface of the 
earth is by this means left dry. 

That portion of the strata which projects 





and mountains; and that portion which is 
lower than the ocean; forms the bottom of 
the sea. Itis probable:the bottom of the sea 
is undulated similar to the dry land, having 
declivities in sundry places, as far below its 
surface as the acclivities which we call 
mountains, are in height above this level: 
and as the probability is, that the planes, 
escarpments, and sides of strata, beneath the 
ocean, are similar to those upon the dry 
land ; were the ocean emptied of its waters, a 
fac simile, but in reverse, would be realized 
to our view, of the landscape around us. 

Nothing could be more favourable to the 
formation of a world consisting of dense and 
rare, plain and mountain, sea and dry land, 
than series of strata so disposed as we find 
them in this sphere. The islands of the 
ocean perfectly harmonize with this ; om 
are mountains in the sea, the tops of whi 
rise above its surface, as the highest moun- 
tains rise above the clouds inland; and 
the lakes inland also harmonize therewith ; 
their sides and bottoms are strata, the planes 
of which, being left bare from any incum- 
bent strata, decline beneath the level of the 
adjacent country, leaving an extensive aper- 
ture, from which no outlet remains to drain 
the water. 

The stratification of the islands corre- 
sponds to that of the continents, and they 
are evidently parts of the great whole. The 
island of Great Britain is a case in point ; 
and the more we examine this island, and 
compare it with the continent adjacent 
thereto, the more we shall be convinced, 
that, although the ocean flows between it 
and the continent, it isa part of, and pos- 
sesses the same character as the whole. 

Stratification is the most compact bond 
and enduring covering a sphere of such 
magnitude as our earth can . Inclined 
planes of strata possess a treble bond. First, 
incumbency in a perpendicular direction ; 
their own gravity disposing them towards 
the centre of the earth. Secondly, a con- 
necting gravity, which disposes every atom 
therein to slide down its own inclined plane : 
this inclination prevents the several strata 
from separating with the same facility they 
would separate, if every stratum were an exact 
segment of the circumference of the sphere 
incumbent w a similar t: an 
under segment, if it settled, might part from 
an upper segment, which, being an arch, 
might sustain itself awhile, and then fall into 
ruin. And, Thirdly, an overlaying bond of 
each stratum, in respect of its fellow stra-. 
tum, admitting the ends or escarpments as 
well as part of the planes, to the surface. 
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These escarpments also act as so many 
breaks in mountainous, and even in hilly 
regions, to the sweeping torrents generated 
there, stopping the soil at all points from 
being ed into the plains below, and 
thus preserving the surface of the earth in its 
original form. 

When we examine the stratification of the 
sphere in reference to the declaration in the 
sacred volume, “‘ The sea is His, and He 
made it, and His hands made the dry land,” 
we behold the fabric as a masterpiece of the 
Great Master Builder; we view design and 
masterly execution ; even the unwieldy bulk 
of the highest mountains, associated with 
the Infinite, dwindle into things of course. 
Beholding, as we do, the sun and the planets 
of this system, their attendant moons, and, 
wide spread through space, the stars of 
heaven, and counting, that He created, and 
He wields all these,—the formation of a 
mountain is like the small dust of the ba- 
lance; so far from holding it up as a vast 
achievement, we contemplate it as one of 
the minor works of God. But if we view a 
colossal mountain in reference to the theo- 
ries of geologists in general; whether the 
Plutonian, the Neptunian, or the mixed 
system of fortuitous formations, be resorted 
to; or even if the whole are concentrated ; 
we behold difficulties of the most formidable 
aspect, rear up and thicken around us; and 
whatever may be our efforts to subdue these, 
what we gain on the one hand, we lose on 
the other, until, overcome by hosts of per- 
plexities, if we do not yield, we feel our- 
selves lost, even while we contend. 


( To be continued. ) 
——@———— 


ON THE DEMONSTRATION OF THE DIURNAL 
MOTION OF THE EARTH. 


Ir is well known that Galileo has experi- 
mented, and Dr. Keil demonstrated, that 
if any body be put in motion from a moving 
body, (as the earth,) it will communicate 
an equal motion or velocity to the body put 
in motion, in addition to the motion or ve- 
locity given to it; 7. e. if a body from the 
surface of the earth be projected perpen- 
dicularly upward, it will fall on the spot 
whence it was thrown, althoygh the earth 
was in rapid motion whilst it was in the air. 

But though this assertion is true, its vice 
versa is not; for if a body be let fall from 
the top of a tower, or from some elevated 
situation, it will not fall exactly at the foot 
of it, because the tower, &c. being perpen- 
dicular to the surface of the earth, may be 
eonsidered as its radius continued: hence, 
as the earth revolves on its axis, the top 





thereof will have a greater velocity than the 
bcttom, or surface of the earth; conse- 
quently, a body let fall from thence wiil 
have a greater velocity communicated to it 
by the diurnal motion of the earth, than 
it would have had, if it had been projected 
upward from the surface of the earth; and 
as the earth revolves from west to east, it 
will fall a little to the east side of the foot, 
or of a plumb-line falling from the top of 
the tower; and this angle will be more 
perceptible where the tower is perpendicular 
to the axis of the earth, i.e. at the equator. 
G Therefore, let 

) em  & . 
ey, the circle a DE 
: FB be the plane 
of the equinoc- 
tial, which let 
revolve on the 

centre @r axis C, 
+ from F towards 

p, and let FG 

be a tower, or 

some other ele- 
vated place.— 

Now, suppose a 
body to be let fall from c, the top, and ° 
suppose, while it is falling, that F will be 
moved to £, which will then be the foot of 
the tower; but, according to the foregoing 
principles, the body will fall on the point p, 
which will bé as far distant from F as H is 
from G. Hence, suppose the tower or ele- 
vation F G = 200 yards, the radius of the 
earth 3964 miles, and its circumference 
24998,3 miles, then, by the laws of falling 
bodies, 16, f.: 1% :: 600 f. : 37,3” and 
./37.3==6.1"—= time taken up in falling. 
Now, as 24 hrs. : 24998.3 mi.:: 6.1”: 1 
mi. 1346 yds. = space passed over by the 
foot of the tower, whilst the bedy was falis 
ing; and by similar sectors cEF, CHG, 
3964 miles, 1 mi. : 1346 yds, : : 3964 mi. 
200 yds. : 3106 yds. 3,2 in. pF, and 
1 mi. 1346 yds. taken from 3106 yds. 
3,2 in. gives 3,2 in. = De; that is, sup- 
posing a body was let fall from an elevation 
free from oscillation 200 above the 
surface of the earth, it will fall 3,2 inches 
from a perpendicular, or plumb-line, if the 
earth is moving. 

The question now is, whether it be pos- 
sible to make the observation sufficiently 
correct to discover so small a quantity as 
3,2; and the truth of this may readily be 
known in our own country. » If we consider 
the accuracy of astronomical observations, 
we might be ready to conclude it possible : 
see how exactly the longitude may be dis- 
covered, by taking the distance of the moon 
and stars, which distance must not deviate 
from truth scarcely any, otherwise the lon- 
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gitude would be greatly erroneous. Many 
other arguments might be brought forward 


to prove. the ibility of the iment 
witch, ifdetérinined, “would allie ‘ote of 
the greatest disputes in astronomy. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 


Tuomas Cooke. 


Draycott, near Derby, 
June 6, 1826. 


' > —. 

ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT VOLCANO OF 
KI-RAU-E-A, IN HAWAII, AS REPRE- 
SENTED IN THE PLATE. 

(From Ellis’s Tour through Hawaii, or Owhyhee.) 


.In col. 370 of our preceding volume; we 
had an opportunity of reviewing the first 
edition of this Tour, and among the extracts 
given, interesting description of this 
dreadful production of nature was selected. 
To that aceount, therefore, such readers are 
referred as wish for more particulars than 
the following paragraphs furnish. 

The former impression of this Tour liaving 
been speedily sold, and given great satis- 
faction, a'second edition, with considerable 
additions and improvements by the author, 
has just been published, illustrated with 
a portrait, eight engravings, and two maps. 
From one of these engravings, exhibiting 
the great volcano, we have been itted 
to take an impression, which is here pre- 
sented to the reader. Having reached the 
margin of this fiery abyss, Mr. Ellis thus 

roceeds :— 

“Immediately before us yawned an immense 
gulf, in the form of a erescent, about two miles in 
length, from north-east te south-west, nearly a 
mile in width, and oppareasly 800 feet deep. The 
bottom was covered with lava, and the south-west 
and northern parts of it were one vast flood of 
burning matter, in a state of terrific ebullition, roll- 
ing to and fro its* fiery surge’ and flaming billows. 
Fifty: conical islands, of varied form and size, 
contai so y craters, rose either round the 
ep : a a. surface Ss # es; lake. 

enty-two emitt columns 0 rT 
smoke, or aout belliant flame ; and covert 
of these at the same time vomited from their ig- 
nited niouths streams of lava, which rolled in blaz- 
ing torrents down their black indented sides into 
the boiling mass below. 

“ The existence of these conical rs led us 
to conchude, that the boiling caldron of lava before 
us did not form the foeus of the volcano; that this 
mass of melted lava was comparatively shallow ; 
and that the basin in which it was contained was 
separated, by a stratum of solid matter, from the 
great voleanic abyss, which constantly poured out 
its melted nts through these numerous craters 
into this uw reservoir. We were further in- 


of 
action, sii 
and “sparenaly from it. 
of lava w . e rolled down into the 
lake, and mingled with the melted mass there, 


Lh a 


which, though thrown up by different apertures, 
pees perhaps been originally fused in one vast 


urnace, 

“ The sides of the gulf before us, although com- 
posed different of ancient lava, were 
pe for feet, and rose from a 

of solid black lava of irre- 
ar breadth, but g completely round. 
ath this ledge the sloped gradually to- 
wards the burning lake, which was, as nearly as 
we could judge, 300 or 400 feet lower. It was evi- 
dent, that the large crater had béen recently filled 
with liquidlava up to this black ledge, and had, by 
some nean canal, emptied itself into the 
sea, or v) the low land onthe shore. The grey, 
and in places apparently calcined, sides of the 
great before us; the fissures which inter- 
the surface of the plain on which we were 
nding ; the long banks of sulphar on the op 
site side of the abyss; the vigorous action of the 
numerous small craters on its borders ; the dense 
columns of vapour and smoke, that rose at the 
north and south end of the plain; together with 
the ridge of steep rocks by which it was surround- 
ed, rising probably in some places 300 or 400 feet 
in perpendicular height, presented an immense 
volcanic panorama, the effect of which was greatly 
augmented by the constant roaring of the vast 
furnaces below.” 


A ape so singularly awful as 
that which has been described, may natu- 
rally. be supposed to have produced a 
powerful effect on the imaginations of the 
natives. The history of this terrible volcano, 
and that of its presiding deities, of which 
Pele, a goddess, is chief, is accordingly 


interwoven among their traditions and su- 
perstitions. 

They considered this dreadful abyss of 
fire as the primeval abode of the volcanic 
gods. The conical craters, they said, were 
their houses, where they ——- amused 
themselves by playing at Konane, a game 
resembling drafts; the roaring of the fur- 
naces, and the crackling of the flames, were 
the kani of their hura, the music of their 
dance ; and the red flaming surge was the 
surf wherein they played, sportively swim- 
ming on the rolling wave. 

“ From their account,” says Mr. Ellis, “ we learn- 
ed that it had been burning from time immemorial, 
or, to use their own words,‘ mai ka po mai,’ from 
chaos until now, and had overflowed some part of 
the country during the reign of every king that 
had governed Hawaii: that in earlier ages it used 
to boil up, overfiow its banks, and inundate the 
adjacent country ; but that, for many kings’ reigns 
past, it had kept below the level of the surrounding 
plain, continually extending its surface and in- 
creasing its depth, and occasionally throwing up, 
with violent explosion, huge rocks or red-hot stones. 

eruptions, they said, were always accom- 
panied by dreadful earthquakes, loud claps. of 
thunder, with vivid and quick-succeeding light- 
ning. No great explosion, they added, had taken 
place since the days of Keoua ; but many places 
near the sea had since been overflowed, on which 
occasions they supposed Pele went by a road under 
ground from her Elen in the crater to the shore. 

“ Among other things, we were told, that though, 
according to the traditions preserved in their songs, 
Kirauea had been burning ever since the island 
emerged from night, it was not inbabited till after 
the Tai-a-ka-hina’rii, sea of Kahina’rii, or deluge 
of the Sandwich Islands. Shortly after that event, 
‘they say, the present volcanic family came from 
Tahiti, a foreign country, to Hawaii. 

“The names of the principal individuals were : 





Kamoho-avrii, the king Moho; moho sometimes 
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means a vapour, henee the name might be the king 
of steam or vapour—T<a poha-it-ahi-ora, the ex- 
plosion in the place of life— Te-wa-a-te-po, the rain 
of night—Tane-hetiri, husband of thunder—and 
Te-0-ahi-tama-taua, fire-thrusting child of war: 
these were all brothers, and two of them, Valean- 
like, were deformed, having bump backs—Pe/e, 
principal goddess—Makore-wawa-hiwaa, fiery- 
eyed canoe-breaker—Hiata-wawahi-lani, heaven- 
rending cloud-holder — Hiata-noholani, hb 
dwelling cloud-holder—Hiata-taarave-mata,quiek 
glancing eyed cloud-holder, or the cloud-holder 
whose eyes turn quickly and look frequently over 
her shoulders— Htata-hoi-te-pori- , the cloud- 
holder embracing or kissing the bosom of Pele 
Hiata-ta-bu-enaena, the red-hot mountain holding 
or lifting clouds—Hiata tareiia, the wreath or 
garland-encivcled cloud-holder—and Hiata-opio, 
young cloud-holder. 

“ These were all sisters, and, with many others 
in their train, en landing at Hawaii, are said to 
have taken up their abode in Kirauea. Something 
of their charaeters may be inferred from the few 
names we have given. Whenever the natives 
speak of them, it is as dreadful beings. This vol- 
cano is represented as having been their principal 
residence ever since their arrival, though they ore 
thought to have many other dwellings in different 
parts of the island, and not a few on the tops of the 
snow-covered mountains, To these some of them 
frequently remove. Sometimes their arrival in a 
district was foretold bythe priests of the heiaus 
there, and always announced by the convulsive 
trem’ of the earth, the illuminating fire in their 
houses, (¢raters,) the flashes of lightning, and the 
roar of awful thander. They never journeyed on 
errands of mercy : ‘to receive offerings, or execute 
vengeance, were the only objects for which they left 
their palace. ‘ Nai wale,’ said the people with 
whom we were talking, ‘ka kanaka i make ia 
rakou,’ Great indeed is the number of men slain by 
them; ue rau, ua rau, ua rau, ka puaa i tioraia 
na rakou, four bundreds, four hundreds, four hun- 
dreds of .h have been thrown to them. The 
whole island was considered as bound to pay them 
tribute, or support their heiaus, and ka/u, (devo- 








tees ;) and whenever the chiefs or people failed to 
send the proper offerings, or inéurred their dis- 
pa y insulting them or their priests, or 
preemie’ the tabu (s a | semen) of pf 
omains in the vicinity. craters, they 
Kiranea va, ‘and spouted it out, or, taking a 
subterranean passage, marched to some one of their 
houses (craters) in the neighbourhood, where the 
offending parties dwelt, and from thence came 
down upon the delinquents with all their dreadful 
scourges. If a sufficient number of fish were not 
taken to them by the inhabitants of the sea-shore, 
they would go down, and with fire kill all the fish, 
fill up with pahoehoe (lava) the shallow places, and 
destroy all the fishing grounds. 

“ We were told that several attempts had been 
made to drive them off the islands, and that once 
they were nearly overpowered by Tamapuaa, the 
Centaur of Hawaii, a gigantic animal, half hog 
and half man. He travelled from Oahu to countries 
beyond the heavens, viz. beyond the bonndary 
where they supposed the heavens to be, in the form 
of a hollow cone, joined to the sea. He also visited 
Kirauea, and made proposals to become the guest 
and suitor of Pele, the elder sister. When she 
saw him standing on the edge of the crater, she 
rejected his proposals with contempt, calling him 
a log, the son of a hog. On her ascending from 
the crater to drive him away, a fierce combat en- 
sued. Pele was forced to her voleano, and threat- 
ened with destruction from the waters of the sea, 
which Tamapuaa poured into the crater till it was 
almost full, and the fires were nearly extinct. Pele 
and her companions drank up the waters, rose 
again from the craters, and finally saceeeded in 
pe Tamapuaa into the sea, whither she fol- 
lowed him with thunder, lightning, and showers of 
large stones.”—p. 217—220. a 

following (from the Missionary 
Chronicle) is a literal translation of a letter 
written by Tamehameha, a late king of the 
Sandwich Islands; with which, and the 
Autograph of the writer, the reader will, ng 
doubt, be gratified. 


“ Oahu, March 13, 1823. 


“ To the Company of Directors of the Missionary Society. 

“Great affection to you dwelling together in Britain. These are my words to you, 
which I now make known. We have recently learned to read, and have become 
acquainted with it. We have respect unto God, and desire Jehovah for our God. We 
- regard Jesus Christ as a Saviour for us, that our hearts (or thoughts) may be 

e yours. 

“Ours is a land of dark hearts. Had you not compassionated us, we even now should 
be quite dark: but, no. You have compassionated us, and we are enlightened. We are 
praying unto God, and we are listening to the word of our salvation. e also keep the 
sacred day of Jehovah, the Sabbath, which is one good thing that we have obtained, one 
good thing that we have recently known to be a temporal good. Mr. Ellis is come here 
this place ; we desired his coming, we rejoice. is teaching us, that we may all 

saved. . 

“Write unto me, that I may know what you write, (or your writing tome.) . Pray ye 
also to God for us, that he would give salvation for us, that our bodies (ways, actions, 
walk, conversation, &c.) may be made good, that our souls may be saved by Jesus 


“ Great affection for you all. 


La 


“KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.” 
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A WELSH WEDDING. 


Amonc the curious and ancient customs 
still retained in the Principality, that of in- 
viting persons to a wedding is not the least 
remarkable. There can be little doubt that 
it will long be preserved, as the persons 
about to be married have an interest in keep- 
ing it alive. The following is a literal copy 
of a printed document sent around to the 
friends of the parties, dated Nov. 30th, 1822. 

“ As we intend to enter the Matrimonial 
State, on Friday, the 20th of Decr. next, we 
are encouraged by our friends to make a 
Bripp1nc on the occasion, the same day, at 
our own house, known by the name of Pen- 
y-lan-isaf, in the parish of Llandebie, when 
and where the favour of your good com- 
pany is humbly solicited ; and whatever do- 
nation you may be pleased to bestow on us 
then, will be gratefully received, and cheer- 
fully repaid, whenever called for on the like 
occasion, by 

* Your most obedient Servants, 
“ Witrt1am Morcan, 
“ EstHEeR JONES. 

“ N.B. The young Man, his mother 
(Mary Morgan of Llanfynadd), his brother 
(David), and his sisters (Elizabeth and“Je- 
mima), desire that all gifts of the above 
nature, due to them, may be returned to the 
young man on the said day, and will be 
thankful for all favours granted.—Also the 
young Woman, her father (William Jones), 
and her sisters (Catherine and Anne), de- 
sire that all gifts of the like nature due to 
them, may be returned to the young woman 
on the said day, and will be thankful with 
her brother (Thomas Jones), and her sister 
(Mary Rees, late Jones), for all favours con- 
ferred on her.” 





GLEANINGS. 


M. Von Weber.—Of the death and funeral of this 
celebrated musician, we gave some account, col. 
684, in our preceding volame, We have recently 
learnt, that the king of Saxony has bestowed a 

ension of 2000 francs on his widow, and that a 

enefit has been given at the theatre Odeon, in 
Paris, the profits of which have been appropriated 
to her advantage. 

Iituminated Clock.—Early in December, the 
churchwardens of St. Bride’s placed a glass dial 
mm the circle intended for the clock, behind which a 
powertes gas conductor being fixed, the rays of 
ight were reflected on the clock, which made the 

oints of time as distinctly visible as at noon-day. 
This novel spectaelé has given birth to the follow- 
ing epigram :— 

Athens and Rome have had their day ; 
Now science, in her prime, 
Chases the shades of night away, 
e And throws new light on time. 


Weather Gauge.—For this inewly invented con- 
trivance, a patent has been lately taken out by the 
inventor, M. Donovan, in Dublin. This ingenious 
iustrument is said to shew the number of cubical 
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and perpendicular inches of rain that fall during 
any given period, and to mark the minute, hour, 
day, week, and the month of its descent, thus keep- 
ing an exact register throughout the year, and 
enabling the oe to see at one view the quan- 
tity of rain that has fallen within any given time 
he may wish to kyow. 

Pitcairn Island, in the South Sea, on which 
the mutineers of the Bounty settled, was visited 
some few months since by the Blossom frigate. 
Old Adams, the founder of the colony, and only 
survivor of the mutineers, was still alive, and in 
tolerable health. The population had considerably 
inercased, but fears were entertained of a scarcity 
of wood, much having been consumed in buildings 
and fuel. Many wished to be removed to New 
Holland. 

Pompeii.—Among the euriosities dug from this 
long buried town, were four vessels containi 
olives, still whole, soft, and juicy, but yielding a 
rancid odour, and an acrimonious taste. ‘The ves- 
sels containing them are said to be of glass, which 
must have thus lain embedded in lava upwards of 
1700 years. 

Flarman.—On Friday, December 9th, 1826, died, 
at his house in Buckingham-street, Fitzroy-square, 
aged 72, Mr. Flaxman, justly esteemed as one of 
the first sculptors of the age. 

Explosive Engine.—Mr. Mory, an American, has 
found in the detonation produced by the combustion 
of hydrogen mixed with atmospheric air, a new 
agent to act instead of steam. The hydrogen he 
obtains from the essential oil of turpentine or 
alcohol. He supposes that the power will be 
chiefly applicable to boats and carriages. 

Deaf and Dumb.—It is stated in the journals of 
Brussels, that a Dr. Newbourg, of that city, has 
discovered an operation by which he eures the deaf 
and dumb, and many cases are cited as evidence of 
its efficacy. 

New Comet.—By a Mr. Veiteh, on the continent, 
a new comet is said to bave been recently disco- 
vered between the head and club of Hereules, 
visible to the naked eye, with its tail pointing 
towards the North Pole. 

Gilding on Silk.—Hayday and Boyer, book- 
binders, in London, assert, that they have disee- 
vered a composition which enables them to gild silk 
bindings without soiling or discolouring the silk. 


ee 


Witerary Notices, 
Just Published. 

Recieiovs Crracurarine Lipnantes.—We 
learn that the Religious Tract Society have at 
present a collection, amounting on the whole to 
seventy-four volumes, which, to subscribers, are 
sold at four guineas, and to non-subscribers at five 
guineas. To extend these publications, arrange- 
ments have been made to form them into Circu- 
lating Libraries on a principle well adapted for 
both town and country. Rules,and a complete 
Catalogue, are published for the,use,of those who 
receive the books. 

The Sixth, and Last, Part of Sermons and Plans 
of Sermons, selected frem the Manuscripts of the 
late Rev. Joseph Benson, 8vo. boards. 6s.—(With 
the Preface, Indexes, &c. to the wholeWork, which 
may now be had, price ll. 14s. boards.) 

The Botanic Garden, consisting of ninety-six 
elegantly coloured delineations of ornamental flow- 
ering plants, with their history, culture, &c. &c. by 
RB. Maund. Vol, Ist, neatly boarded. Part 4th 
11. 188, Foolscap 4to. 11. 5s, The work is continued 
monthly. 

England's Historical Diary, detailing the most 
important events connected with the grandeur and 
prosperity of the British empire. The work is 
neatly printed in demy 12mo. containing from four 
to five hundred pages of closely printed letter-press. 
Embellished by an Engraving of the new Hall of 
Christ’s Hospital. 5s. 6d. 

Burder, (Rev. J.) on the Final State of the 
Heathen, an Essay delivered at Hoxton Academy, 
Price 1s. 
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The Bible Teacher's Manual. Part 5. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. 8d. 

The Female Missionary Advocate, a Poem. 1s. 6d. 

Allbut’s Elements of useful Knowledge, a new 
edition, much improved. Half-bound, 4s. 

Fuller's Child’s Scripture Examiner, part 4, con- 
taining Questions on the Acts of the Apostles. 

Memoir of Miss Higgs, Daughter of the Rev. 
J. Higgs, of Cheshunt. 6d. 

The Pastor’s Sketch Book, or Authentic Narra- 
tive of Real Characters. Edited by (i. Redford, 
A.M. 12mo. 5s. 

Designs for Agricultural Buildings, Cottages, 
Farm-houses, Out-offices, &e. &c. By the late 
Charles Waistell, Esq. Edited by Joseph Jopling, 
Architect, &e. This work, in large 4to. contains 
many copper-plate engravings. 

Poetical Illustrations of Passages of Scripture. 
By Emily Taylor. Boards. 2s. 6d. 

ul Jones, a Romance. By Allan Cunningham. 
3 vols. boards. ll. lls. 6d. 

A Brief Account of the Zoharite Jews. By J. 
Mayers. 

A Letter on the Medical Employment of White 
Mustard Seed. By a Member of the London Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

The Protestant Vindicator, or a Refutation of 
the Calumnies contained in Cobbett’s History of 
the Reformation. By Robert Oxlad. 

Ezekiel’s Temple, as described in the last Nine 
Chapters of the Book of Ezekiel, illustrated with 
Plates. By Joseph Isreels. 4to. boards. 10s, 6d. 

Poetical Effusions, Miscellaneous and Sacred. 
By B. Coombs. 

Specimens of Sacred and Serious Poetry, from 
Chaucer tothe present Day,&c. By John John- 
stone. Boards. 5s. 6d. 

Leslie, a Swiss Tale. By H Clauren. Trans- 
lated by J. D. Haas. Boards. 6s. 


ead 





Prepaying for the Press. 

A Popular Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans, by Robert Wilson, A.M. Author of a 
Treatise on the Divine Sovereignty, &c. 

An Account of Public Charities, digested from 
the Reports of the Commissioners on Charitable 
Foundations ; with Notes and Comments; by the 
Editor of “The Cabinet Lawyer,” will be pub- 
lished January i, and continued in monthly parts, 
until completed, in about 10 parts. 

The Chronicle of London Bridge, to be pub- 
lished in the course of next month, will comprise a 
complete history of that ancient Edifice, from its 
earliest mention in the English Aunals, down to 
the commeucement of the new Structure, in 1825; 
its illustrations will consist of fifty-five highly- 
finished engravings on wood, by the first artists, 

By the Rev, David M‘Nicoil, “ An Argument for 
the Bible, drawn from the Character and Harmony 
of its Subjects.” It may be expected early in 
February ; to form a duodecimo volume. 

Nearly ready for publication, Memoirs of the 
Life and Character of Mr. Robert Spence, (late 
Bookseller, of York ;) with some Information re- 
specting the Introduction of Methodism into York 
and the Neighbourhood, &c. &c. by Richard 
Burdekin. 

Memoirs of the Life of the late Reverend Wm, 
Grimshaw, A. B. Minister of Howarth, in the West 
Riding of the county of York.—To which will be 
added, a Volume of his Works, from original MSS, 
by James Everett. 

Also, by the same Author, Wesleyan Methodism 
in Manchester and its Vicinity, comprehending 
Cheshire, Lancashire, and part of Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire. 

Selections from the Works of Howe, by the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson. 








COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT.—LONDON, DECEMBER 28, 1526. 


Tur. year 1826, to which these observations refer, bas been throughout unfavourable to trade 
and manufactares. Labour also bas been so inadequately employed, as, in a great measure, to 
render the poor dependent on the contributions of the more affluent, for the immediate neces- 
saries of life. In the just dispensations of Providence, it may be unnecessary to observe, that 
‘all classes of society have bad diflicalties to conteud with; and the general markets have de- 
clined lower in price than at any period since the peace of 1815. With very few exceptions, 
the general depression will not average less than £18. 4s. 4d. per cent. 

Under circumstances such as these, a change was much needed, to stimulate the operations 
of trade. A country aboanding with internal wealth, resulting from ages of industry, and being 
the queen of nations in her arts and manufactures, could not be expected for any length of 
time to remain in a condition of great adversity ; and hence an opinion began to prevail, that 
the mach-wanted improvement was at hand, and would take place early in the spring. 

Circumstances, however, in some measure unforeseen, have arisen to stimulate commerce, 
and give greater employment to manufactures. Within the last two weeks, the political dif- 
ferences between Spain and Portagal have formed a prominent feature. The effect bas been 
to raise premiums of insurance for risks in the Mediterranean one hundred per cent, and to 
other ports fifty. Feights have also advanced considerably, and, attributable to this cause, 
merchandise generally is assuming a standard of value more favourable to the holders of 

roduce. 
. We are inclined, however, to entertain bopes, from markets having fallen to so low a 
scale of prices, as may be instanced in coiton, silk, wool, drugs, and dry-salteries, together 
with labour, that we shall be enabled to supply foreign demands with goods upon terms 
equally moderate with countries less taxed than Great Britain; and that we shall not have 
to attribute the renovation of trade to war, which, however it may benefit the country for a 
time, must, with its evils and calamities, eventually bring on a day of severe reckoning. 

It is fair also to infer, that consumptive demand (markets being considered bare of stock) 
countenances our entertaining hopes in prospect of an early and extensive home and foreign 
trade, and that the favourable turn in commerce is not likely to be checked. 

To conclade—the commercial! and manufacturiag interests in the country have a confident 
reliance on the government, that some alterations will take place in the corn laws, permitting 
the introduction of foreign grain for home consumption at moderate duties, a circumstance that 
would occasion a great exchange of our produce and manufactures, and prove generally bene- 
ficial to trade, and the commercial interests of the country. 
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